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‘Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


Y THE TIME tthe depression is over, we cer- 
B tainly will have learned something in this coun- 
try about how to handle relief. 

Having tried the leaf-raking CWA and the 
uneconomic PWA, we now embark on the WRP with 
its fund of $4,000,000,000 for the third big experiment. 

] In a nutshell, the Works Relief Program will give 
work to 700,000 not now on the work rolls of the 
federal government. 
It will also absorb 300,000 in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camps making a total of 700,000 there un- 
der the watchful eye of military officers and at a cost 
of $600,000,000 for this splendid handling of the youth 
problem. We copied the CCC idea from Europe. 


| As for the $3,400,000,000 to be spent on work reiief, 
the Administration insists it will all be virtually 
used up next year. vee 
What puzzles many of us in 
‘REFORM’ THREAT Washington, however, is how the 
KEEPS SLOWING Works Relief Program which takes 
DOWN RECOVERY care in all of 2,500,000 persons al- 
ready on the rolls and 700,000 more 
in jobs and 300,000 in the CCC or a total of 3,500,000 
people will have any helpful effect on the other 3,500,- 
000 unemployed individuals who are living on their 
meagre savings or on relatives. 
¢ The assumption is that the spending of $4,000,000,- 
000 will act as a pulmotor and stimulate employ- 
ment generally. 
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| But it is doubtful whether this can be counted on 

to stimulate business very much in the future any 

more than has been the case in the past with the CWA 
or PWA pump-priming. 


MII 


There are, of course, ways to get the remaining 3,- 
500,000 employed, plenty of ways if the Administra- 


tion and Congress could give “recovery a break along- 
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side of or ahead of some “reform”. 


| The simplest formula would be to look up what most 
people used to do and it will be found that the very 
industries and businesses which now are the victims of 
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“reform” operations by congressional surgeons would, if 
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Enlarging the Federal Government 


Map of Nation Dotted With Branch Offices of Uncle Sam's New 
Alphabetical Agencies and Bureaus 


USINESS is booming for Uncle 
Sam. 

To handle his rapidly expanding 
chores in government, it has been 
necessary to create thousands of 
branch offices. 

Orders from Washington head- 
quarters today cause field officials to 
jump in every corner of the land. 

Jobs that formerly were dealt with 
by local agencies or by private busi- 
ness, now go to one of Uncle Sam’s 
branches. 

Duties previously resting on indi- 
vidual shoulders now may be the re- 
sponsibility of government, cared for 
at a branch office of Uncle Sam. 

The nation, represented by the cen- 
tral government, is taking over more 
and more of the tasks reserved in the 
past for individuals, for communities 
and for States. 


A NATIONAL NETWORK 

The total of those new jobs and 
those new duties, as well as the total 
of branch offices to care for them, 
seems about to shoot upward. Added 
billions are to be spent on creating 
work. Added responsibilities are to 
be assumed as a result of pending leg- 
islation. 

The meaning? A glance at the 
pictogram at the top of this page will 
disclose it. 

More than 3,000 new branch offices 
of the national government have 
opened in recent years to meet the de- 
mand for federal service. That in- 
crease is in the face of studied New 
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Deal efforts to use established offices 
where possible in opening branches. 

Not many years ago the post office 
was the single link between the local 
community and that once intangible 
thing called the natfonal government. 

But today, as the pictogram shows, 
the doors of a score and more of al- 
phabetical agencies, represented by 
branches, are open to the citizen in 
the individual community. 


CARRYING AID TO INDIVIDUAL 

There is one door that opens the 
way to help for the hard pressed 
home owner. Another holds out help 
to the distressed farm debtor. A 
third offers aid to the business man 
in need of loans, or the banker in need 
of new capital. One more will proffer 
service in settling labor disputes. Still 
another will help with home building 
or home repairing problems. 

Available is Federal credit, Federal 
service, Federal advice. The door to 
a branch office of Uncle Sam, Inc., 
carries Washington and its resources 
to the individual throughout the 
reaches of the land. 

There are the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, the Farm Credit 
Administration, the National Reem- 
ployment Service, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, the Regional La- 
bor Boards, the National Emergency 
Council among others. 

But of equal importance with the 
new national government branches 
represented by the pictogram, are the 





agencies not included, owing to the 
fact that they are old and established, 
or are not technically actual branch 
offices. 

AND OTHER THOUSANDS 

Thus 45,000 post offices are not in- 
cluded, nor are more than 1,700 of- 
fices of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, nor are 1,457 Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps camps. Added thou- 
sands of county control associations 
put individual farmers in touch with 
Washington, but they are not repre- 
sented on the pictogram. 

Most important of all, the thou- 
sands of relief stations scattered 
throughout the land, aiding nearly 
22,000,000 individuals with Federal 
funds, are not given a place on the 
branch office list above, because tech- 
nically relief remains a local responsi- 
bility. 

The picture really shows the extent 
to which the National Government, 
skipping State, county, city lines, is 
reaching down with its own offices to 
deal directly with its citizens in a 
period of national emergency compar- 
able only to war. 

It is being pushed into those activi- 
ties by the growth of problems which 
the Administration has felt can no 
longer be solved locally or within 
State borders. In addition, it is reach- 
ing out for new power to carry out 
projects that Government economists 
believe necessary. 

(The location by State and city of 
the more than 3,000 branch offices 
appears on Page 5) 
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March of the ee 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


HE PRESIDENT charts the New Deal's Great- 
| est Adventure—details of the plan for spending 
five billions. 
America forges its own “Ring of Steel” with 
more recruits for the Army, a bigger Navy, and an eye 
to other sinews of war. 


¢ “The American Way:” John W. Studebaker, Com- 
missioner of Education, urges the establishment of 

Open Forums throughout the country for discussion of 

public questions as part of his plan for adult education. 


A new chair for the Cabinet? Proposal for Depart- 
ment of Art, Science and Literature—gains support. 


France reinforces her Army, as the powers hunt 
methods of keeping Germany out of Austria. 


A title to the land he tills for the tenant farmer: 

Congress considers loans for the purchase of farms 
for the men who work them and runs into a number of 
knotty problems. 


Cotton: Competition with foreign growers; the proc- 
ess tax; the battle behind the scenes in the Triple A. 


Distributing the nation’s wealth; taxation, credit 
control, silver buying and other factors tending to- 
ward a redistribution of property. 


¢ What's at stake in Toledo? The basis of the auto- 
motive workers’ strike and the controversy over bills 
sponsored by the A. F. of L. 


¢ The soldier bonus: Five plans for its early payment. 


I Debate over the banking bill goes on, as friends and 
enemies assess its effect on recovery and the nation’s 
future. 


¢ A Virginia Publisher tells what he thinks of Gove 
ernment News Releases and the Staff of Publicity 
men employed by the various Federal agencies. 


These and other happenings of the week in Goverm 
ment will be found on pages following. 
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Blue Prints for Work Relief 

Chief Engineer Franklin D. Roosevelt com- 
pletes his blue prints for the network of chan- 
nels through which the billions for work relief 
will flow out over the nation 

In matching the work with the relief 
administrative operations will be required 
are 

1.—Sifting of projects and choice of the feasi- 
ble ones. Over this task Frank C. Walker will 
preside, acting as director of the Division of 
Applications and Information. 

2—Allocation of projects to various districts 
and among the various types of work permissible 
under the law. Harold L. Ickes is designated as 
chairman of the Works Allotment Division, which 
includes numerous heads of special agencies of 
the Government. 

3.—Supervision of the work, procuring of ma- 
terials, linking of workers with the jobs, deter- 
mining of wage rates, and seeing that those for 
whom work has not been found may continue to 
receive needed relief. This is the responsibility of 
Harry L. Hopkins, mew administrator of the 
Works Progress Division 

At the apex of the pyramid will be the Presi- 
dent himself. 


three 
They 


x* * * 


A “Buyers’ Panic” in Silver 

A buyers’ panic in silver sweeps over the world 
as Uncle Sam pushes up the price paid for the 
newly mined domestic metal. Private traders 
follow up the advance and pass it. 

Market price on April 27—81 cents an ounce, up 
from a low point of 25 cents in 1933 

The reason: Congress ordered the President to 
acquire silver to one-third the value of the na- 
tion's gold stock or until silver was worth $1.29 
an ounce, statutory value when minted into coin. 


Yet to be purchased is more than a billion 
ounces 
One result: China, chief silver money country, 
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Unde rd & Une od 
“REGULATION, NOT ABOLITION” 
Holding companies are essential for obtaining 
capital for the public utility operating com- 
panies, Wendell Willkie, president of Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation, tells the 
Senate Interstate Commerce committee dur- 
ing hearings on the Wheeler bill. } 


| 





enters a deflationary crisis; protests America’s 
policy and advises its citizens to show their 
patriotism by refusing to buy American goods. 
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More Power for AAA 

To clothe the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration with more mearly adequate powers 
for the establishment of an “ever-normal gran- 
ary,” amendments to the AAA Act are reported 
favorably to the House. 

Powers added or “clarified,” as proposed in the 
amendments: 

1. The right to license dealers, with the ex- 
ception of retailers, and to examine their books. 

2. The right to pay benefits for increasing 
production as well as for restricting it. 

Refused in the committee report are AAA de- 
mands for: 

1. Power to license retailers of farm products, 
so as to prevent milk dealers and chain stores 
from wrecking control programs. 

2. The right to impose production quotas on 
individual farmers when two-thirds of the grow- 
ers Of any crop vote for such action. 

Cries the Liberty League, assailing the entire 
program: “It means regimentation of agricul- 
ture, one-man control over the 20-billion-dollar 
processing industries.” 

Replies AAA Administrator Davis: “The voice 
of property rights in disregard of humah rights.” 
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The Big-Navy Program 

To build high and strong the nation’s first line 
of defense, a half-billion-dollar appropriation 
bill for increasing the Navy and the Naval air 
force is approved by the House. 

Number of warships to be 
airplanes would be increased to 
personnel to 93,500. 

Envisaged in the program are still higher ex- 
penditures in the years immediately ahead. 

Cause of heavy expenditures, as reported by 
chairman of subcommittee reporting the meas- 
ure: The “folly and futility” of building only 21 
vessels since the Washington Treaty of 1922. 

Alleged objective of the program: “A navy that 
will be the mistress of the seven seas.” 


built—24. 
1,466: 


Navy 
Navy 


The Bonus and New Taxes 
Threats 
bonus bill is 


of new taxation disregarded. a soldier 


reported out of committee for favor 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of' National Affairs— 
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able action by the Senate. 

Measure reported out is not the Patman bill 
passed by the House calling for immediate pay- 
ment in greenbacks, but a “compromise” bill 
sponsored by Senator Pat Harrison ‘Dem.), of 
Mississippi. 

It would move forward the date on which face 
value of adjusted service certificates might be 
obtained; permit immediate payment in interest- 
bearing bonds or in the equivalent amount of 
cash at the option of the certificate holder 

Additional cost to the taxpayer, as estimated 
by Veterans’ Administrator Hines—one billion 
dollars. 

Notice from Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau: “A new tax plan to meet the cost is ready; 
it calls for raising the money by taxes on in- 
heritances.”’ 

x * * 


Bank Bill Starts Its Journey 

Way is cleared in the House for consideration 
of the Banking Bill to increase the Government's 
power over the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Board's power over the credit of the nation 

Says a sponsor, Chairman Fletcher of the Sen- 
ate committee conducting hearings ‘What 
the people expect of their banking system is 
the promotion of business stability. Such is the 
purpose of this, the most important piece of 
banking and monetary legislation with which 
this or any other Congress has dealt.” 

Replies the House committee minority: “A radi- 
cal departure from the sound principles of cen- 
tral banking.” 

To which the executive of a large New York 
Bank adds: “The proposal is charged with dy- 
namite. It is the entering wedge for the nation- 
alization of banks, which, in the words of Lenin, 
is nine-tenths of the Socialist apparatus.” 


* * * 


Farmers’ Home Bill Hits a Snag 

Second thoughts prevail in the Senate as it 
sends back to committee for additional staidy the 
plan for inaugurating a new homesteading era in 
the United States. 

Under the plan, land for settlement would come 
not from the public domain as in early days, but 
through purchase by the United States Govern- 
ment. It would then be sold on a 60-year pay- 
ment plan to farmers who are now tenants, in- 
Lerest,rates .being little above those paid by the 
Government. 

As provided in the Farmers’ Home Corporation 
Bill, the Government would act through a Fed- 
eral Corporation empowered to borrow a billion 
dollars for the purpose. 

Reasons for reconsideration: Criticisms that 
the bill would provide relief chiefly for land 
owners eager to unload their land on the Gov- 
ernment; that the program should be begun on 
a smaller scale and its effect on Agricultural sur- 
pluses considered. Time limit for committee re- 
consideration—May 12 





| Harris & Ewing 
WHAT ABOUT JOBS? 
The Division of Applications and Injormation, 
| just set up under the administration of the 
Work Relief bill, is swamped by thousands of 


applications for work. 


War Over Cotton Policies 

Sharper grows the conflict of interest between 
the friends and foes of the cotton control pro- 
gram, under which the revenue of cotton pro- 
ducers is augmented and the price of cotton is 
raised through a processing tax and through 
Federal loans on cotton at 12 cents a pound 

On the side of control are the farmers. Re 
flecting their views, South Carolina's Senate 
votes, 30 to 4, for a resolution to retain the pro- 
cessing tax. 

Against price-raising control is the textile in 
dustry, which sees its domestic market con- 
stricted by high prices and by competition of 
low-priced textiles from abroad. Alarmed, it in- 
sists on higher tariffs or abandonment of the 
processing tax. 

Meanwhile, a committee of the President’s cab- 
inet makes inquiry on two chief points: 

1. Should the textile industry modernize its 
machinery so as to compete successfully, instead 
of “chasing tariff rainbows?” 

2. Are cotton farmers losing their world ex- 
port market by extension of cotton acreage else- 
where? 

To the last question, the AAA reports: “Not 
yet; but the possibility exists.” 

* e ~ 
Price Puzzle for NRA 

Shall the NRA aim at protecting prices and 
profits or shall it aim at increasing production 
and raising the standard of living? 

Its Research and Planning Division poses the 
question, sees indications that its effects have 
been to protect prices. 

Occasion is a study of bids submitted to the 


Current Happenings and What They Mean + + 





submission of prices 15 per cent under code level 

Conclusion of the study: Percentage of tie bids 
increased, firms acting apparently on the know!l- 
edge that the anti-trust laws had been sus 
pended. 

Announced is an altered policy, to be effectiv: 
when the new NRA law is enacted. Open price 
filing will be approved for industries in which 
supply and demand do not operate freely to set 
prices. 


A Plea for Buses and Trucks 

Lest Congress forget the other side of bus and 
truck regulation, already approved by the Sen 
ate, spokesmen for motor transportation and for 
farmers hasten to present their case 

Predicted effect of putting “all 
transportation on an equality:” 

1.—Higher rates for those who now use the 
more flexible service of trucks and buses, as 
charges are equalized with those in effect for the 
higher-cost rail carriers 

2.—-Loss to the public of the transportation 
benefits accruing from its vast expenditures for 
highways 

Cited are results of a study showing less than 
3 per cent of the nation’s haulage going by truck 
in 1932. Truck competition is termed an “alibi” 
for rai] troubles, not a cause. 


methods of 


A Blow to Power Projects 

To an abrupt halt before a legal obstacle comes 
the extension of municipal power projects with 
the aid of Federal funds 

The obstacle: An injunction granted by the 
Federal District Court at Greenville, S. C., for- 
bidding Greenwood County and the Public 
Works Administration to construct a dam and 
power system in competition with the Duke 
Power Company. 

Says the Court: “Congress has no right, short 
of a Constitutional amendment, to grant funds 
for this purpose.” 

The same issue arises in an injunction stand- 
ing against the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which is being appealed to a Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals by the Department of Justice. 

On its outcome hangs the feasibility of some 
1,900 municipal power projects which the PWA 
has listed as possible outlets for its funds 


Should Uncle Sam Suppress Lynching? 

Shall the Federal Government lend its au- 
thority to the suppression of lynching? 

“Yes,” argues Senator Costigan (Dem.), of 
Colorado, sponsoring a bill to assess a fine against 
any municipality in which a lynching occurs, the 
proceeds to go to the family of the victim. A 
penaltyswould be imposed also on officers failing 
to prevent lynchings. 

“No,” say a number of Southern Senators, 
threatening a “filibuster” against consideration 
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That san the 
Professor James Harvey Rogers, of 
Yale, is the behind the 
scenes”, moves in the 
New Deal siiver buying policy, oc- 
cupying the place held by Profes- 
sor George F. Warren, of Cornell, 
the “mystery man” of former gold 
Professor Rogers went to 


“man 
directing 


ouying. 
the Orient for the express purpose 
of “boning-up” on silver for the 


. That 
Government. 


Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, may be a “one-man commit- 


’ * * 


hounce an agreement 


with 


latter’s personal attack by semi-public institutions, such as dent will soon have to iron out is 

speeches on the Administration. schools, hospitals, charitable or- whether FERA will have to return 

= @ ganizations and the like, the insti- to PWA the $270,000,000, it bor- 

tutions are now being asked to take rowed while the work-yrelief bill 

That a cut in interest of 5.8 of 1 per was delayed by Congress. The 

Senator Glass is saying privately cent. money had been earmarked by 

the banking bill of 1935 would per- ee PWA, but so far FERA has made 
mit a bank to “gamble its eye- no move to repay 

brows off on the stock exchange.” That 

The Government will soon an- iis 


Brit- 
That 


ish Honduras by which smuggling 


Will be curtailed. 


Sccretary Morgenthau is said to 


of alcohol into the United States 


have “hit the ceiling’ when he 


read press “ticker” reports stating 





That 
The Department of Labor will 
shortly send a number of its agents 
throughout the country to get first 
information on 


hand company 


unions. 


That 

A plan for a 
Autnority”, to 
Status and broad power over all 
money and credit operations of the 
Government, has been revived and 
is receiving White House attention. 


“Central Monetary 


have independent 


* * * 


That 


Majority Leader Robinson has 


agreed with some of his majority 
colleagues to adopt—-for the pres- 
“silent treatment” 


ent—a policy 


toward Senator Long, of Louisiana 
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tee”, representing the full commit- 
tee designated by the Senate to 
make an ordered investigation of 
the administration of affairs of 
the Virgin Islands. 


* > . 


That 

Legislation will soon be introduced 
to permit the PWA to undertake 
certain Puerto Rico 
that Secretary Ickes has in mind 


projects in 


but so far has been prevented from 
putting into effect. 


* » + 


That 
The Treasury considers the called 
First Liberty Loan bonds the most 


closely held of all outstanding 


Treasury obligations: for this rea 


wh, it atlaches great importance 


to their conversion. Held mostly 


ee 


HAI 


* * ” 


That 

The President's 
selected to act as a sort of a board 
of directors for the Federal Gov- 


Loan Committee, 


ernment’s vast banking operations, 
has almost ceased to function. 


* * * 


That— 

The PWA 
scales pretty 
projects and those on new ones. 
So far, no effort has been made to 
reduce rates on old projects not 
completed; all new projects are to 
be at work-relief levels rather than 


have two work 


those on old 


may 
soon, 


union scales. 


That ‘ 
One internal dissension the Presi- 


that the Government had aban- 


doned its policy oi paying a pre 
mium on newly mined domestic sil- 
ver. That same evening he called 
the White House 
the President 


and immediately 
raised the Govern- 
The 


were tounded on the fact that the 


ment’s price. news reports 


Treasury gave no indication of 
raising its prices at the close of a 
day in which the world price went 
slightly higher than the Govern- 


ment’s price. 


That 
FERA’s Assistant 
Aubrey Williams 


the position of Administrator, now 


Administrator 
may be raised to 
that Harry Hopkins has been made 
head of the newly created Work 


Progress Division. 
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“The bill is a reflec- 
tion on the people of the South 


of the bill by the Senate 


“Not at all,’ 
figures showing 2,897 
curring in 41 of the 48 States 
victims were white 


replies Senator Costigan, citing 
lynchings since 1889 oc- 
One-fifth of the 
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Holding Companies: Pro and Con 

Two reasons why utility holding companies, 
when properly regulated, should not receive leg- 
islative sentence of death, as set forth by spokes- 
men for the electric power industry before the 
Senate committee considering the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn bill 

1.-Because utilities, ever in need of expansion, 
can finance such expansion only by attracting 
new capital, and holding companies are the in- 
struments for obtaining it 

2.—Because utilities, if economically managed, 
must have the benefit of pooled engineering serv- 
ice, and holding companies are the logical agen- 
cies for making it available 

Reply supporters of the bill for restricting and 
simplifying holding companies: “Pooled engi- 
neering service would remain unimpaired under 
the terms of the bill; sound operating companies 
on an earning basis would have no difficulty in 
obtaining capital.” 

Question at issue 
less when procured 
would they cost more? 


these services cost 
companies or 


Would 
by holding 
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Clouds Break for Business 

Barometer of recovery points hesitantly toward 
fair weather as total relief rolls fall in March by 
147,000 below the all-time high in January of 


Underwood & Underwood | 


FACTS ON THE BONUS 


| General Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
| Veterans’ Affairs, tells the Senate Finance 
| Committee that the Harrison plan would mean | 
| an expenditure of $150,000,000 in cash and the 
| issuance Of $1,304,000,000 in bonds. 


20.670.000. Still in receipt of relief money is one 
of every six in the population 

Two hopeful signs noted by those who man the 
watch towers looking toward the economic fu- 
ture 
Automobile output for the first 
was the highest for the past eight 
excepr.ed 

Residential building for the first quarter of the 
present year topped the 1934 figure by 23 per 
cent, the 1933 figure by 78 per cent. 


quarter of 1935 


years, 1929 


Drama of Collective Bargaining 

Short drama on breakdown in enforcement of 
collective bargaining law 

Scene I—Employes of Colt Firearms Co. strike 
in protest against the company’s refusal to bar- 
gain with unions 

Scene II—Labor Board adjudges company 
guilty of violating Section 7a, recommends to 
NRA removal of its Blue Eagle 

Scene III—Blue Eagle removed, but War De- 
partment, having large contracts with the com- 
pany, is not notified and so continues to do busi- 
ness as before 

Scene IV—Senate munitions inquiry committee 
summons chiefs of Labor Board and NRA to learn 
the facts 

NLRB Chairman Biddle: “We notified NRA of 


decision against company: presumed notifica- 
tions of Blue Eagle removal would be sent: 


asked a conference with NRA but received no 
reply 

NRA Administrator Richberg ‘Apparently 
compliance division waited to hear from War 
Department before notifying it. Why, I do not 
know. In any case, Department of Justice did 
not believe conviction of company for 7a viola- 
tion could be established in court 

Senator Nye: “The Government was afraid to 
go into the courts 

Senator Clark: “Having special patents, the 
company believed itself independent of the Gov- 
ernment.” 


Conserving War Materials 

As protection against the day of need. a bill 
is introduced in the House to provide for building 
up reserves of essential war materials within the 
United States. 

Most important mineral falling within this 
class—tin. America consumes half the world’s 
output: produces practically none 

The bill would permit the President, on recom- 
mendation of a Strategic Material Board, to pro- 
hibit the @xport of tin scrap, foster a tin smelting 
industry by a tax of 6 cents a pound on tin 
smelted abroad, and direct prospecting for tin 


ore in the United States 
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‘TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 











(\Cont:nued from Page 1} 
permitted a fair opportunity anda 
release from strangulation, start 
the wheels of genuine recovery 
This has been said dozens 


going. 
of times but it is all the more 
true today. ' 

|] It has been estimated that 


$30,000,000,000 worth of 
work lies ahead if private indus- 
try is allowed to proceed with 
confidence and assurance, mostly 
with assurance that government 
ownership or competition will 
not destroy its investment. 


’ ¥ F 


The outlook now 

GOVERNMENT ; is that government 

OWNERSHIP ownership will be 

BEING URGED the real issue in a 

few years. Some of 

the industries are going to be 
“regulated” to death. 


¢ The Administration has 

promised to watch the Work 
Relief Program to prevent possi- 
ble conflict with private industry 
but with Dr. Tugwell, who 
openly advocates and foresees 
government ownership, heading 
up one of the big projects, it is 
not unlikely we shall have con- 
flicts between the governmental 
and private work. 


* - 
Incidentally, the 
DIFFICULT TO President has 


GET CHECKUP worked out an in- 
ON SPENDING genious way to 
make it difficult to 
know exactly where authority 
for spending money begins or 
ends, at least difficult for the 
Congressmen who may have to 
run around in circles to get it 
the man with the real power. 


] As it is planned now, the proj- 
ects and schemes will pass 
through many hands, including 
the President himself. There will 
be all sorts of sifting processes 
and it may be that the Mr. Roose- 
velt’s recent use of the diagram 
of several circles will be pro- 
phetic of the operations of the 
well-known “run-around” which 
became so famous during war- 
time. 


7, VF 


The President 
and his aides 
rather resent the 
idea that politics is 
going to have any- 
thing to do with the spending of 
relief funds even though the 1936 
campaign is so near. 


@j Hence Mr. Roosevelt takes 
“to the radio. Something tells 
us all that the Administration 
prefers making its case over the 
radio because the newspapers 
have been rather critical of late 
and particularly have they re- 
ported all the charges and coun- 
ter charges about a $4,000,000,000 
pre-election fund. 


ANNOYED BY 
CHARGES OF 
‘POLITICS’ 


qj It is highly important that the 

Works Relief Program shall 
be a success. Having gone to bat 
twice with huge expenditures, the 
Administration with its third 
chance knows that patience is not 
infinite and that employment has 
not shown, despite the billions 
of dollars spent, much improve- 
ment, relatively speaking, in the 
last two years. 


@ So the country may be pre- 
pared for a drive to persuade 
the people that the Works Relief 
Program is going really to get us 

“on our way” at last. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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Work Relief: ‘How Machinery to Employ 


Millions of Idle Will Funetion . 


The New Agencies ies Considering Ap- 
plications ie Pr rojects and Supervising 


The W ork; E xpected Results 


\I®: ROOSEVELT is all set to carry 

out his determination that the 

Federal Government shall “quit this 
business of relief.” 

He has the money—$4,000,000,000 

he has the men, he has the or- 
ganization, and he has the plan to 
undertake that feat. The country 
now will witness, the White House 
explains, what to be the most 
ambitious attempt any nation yet 
has made to tackle the problem of 
unemployment. 

PWA tried to overcome unemploy- 
ment with a fund of $3,300,000,000. 
Difficulties were 
encountered 
spending that 
money and rela- 
tively few jobs 
resulted. 

Then CWA was 
tried, backed by 
$1,000, 000,000, 
and it succeeded 
in giving 4,000,- 


1S 


Harry Hopkins 


months, but 
threatened to get out of hand. 

There followed a program of work 
relief, in which 2,500,000 workers re- 
ceived an average wage of $26 a 
month for a few days’ work in re- 
turn for their relief payments. 


JOBS FOR 3,500,000 

Now Mr. Roosevelt proposes to as- 
semble the lessons learned from all 
of those ventures, amalgamate 
them, and bring out a program of 
job-giving that will take care of 
3,500,000. employable persons on 
worth while projects. 

He visualizes the new works pro- 
gram as a method for utilizing the 
skill and the effort of the unem- 
ployed for the betterment of the 
country and for the personal better- 
ment of the individuals affected as 
well. 

Instead of sitting at home on a 
dole or puttering away at odds and 
ends of tasks for a brief period 
each month to earn their dole, he 
proposes that they shall perform 
useful service within the pattern of 
a national plan in return for the 
money that is expended. 

Such is the picture drawn by those 
who are to attempt to put an end 
to direct relief. Their objective is 
3,500,000 jobs by Winter. 

What is the country going to get 
out of these jobs and the spending 
that will occur to make them pos- 
sible? 


EXPECTED RESULTS 

Mr. Roosevelt has explained the 
results that he expects. They in- 
clude the following: 

1.—-Rebuilding of decadent rural 
This may mean moving peo- 
no longer can 
regions that 


areas 
ple from land that 
support them to new 
will give them better opportunities. 
It will mean building of subsistence 
homesteads of a larger scale. 

It involves creation of a larger 
number of rural-industrial com- 
munities in which the Government 
will finance construction of low-cost 
homes on small 
plots of ground 


for individuals 
who will find 
part-time work 


in industry or for 
the Government 
to piece out their 
income. It means 
building of irri- 
gation projects, 
‘ of reforestation, 
Tugwell water conserva- 
tion and an effort to improve the 
nation’s agricultural plant. 

Dr. Rexford Guy TugweilJ, Under- 
secretary of Agriculture, will be in 
charge of this effort as Director of 
Rural Settlement. 
2.—Rural electrification 


R. G. 


This will 


| 


000 jobs for five | 


involve construction of power lines 
at Government expense, connecting 
farming regions with high-tension 
lines. 


Scarcely one-sixth of the nation’s 
farms now are accessisle to elec- 
tric power. The works program in- 
tends to bring electricity to more of 
them. The high cost of construct- 
ing transmission lines in the past 
has prevented this sort of develop- 
ment. 


A director of rural electrification 
is yet to be appointed. 


HOUSING PROGRAM 


3.—Low-cost housing. 
posal here is to extend slum clear- 
ance in cities and to help rebuild 
run-down areas in smaller cities 
and in the country. 

Mr. Ickes will retain charge of 
this work. 

4.—Civilian Conservation Corps. 
This group of young men, at work 
now in all parts of the country, will 
be built up from 300,000 to 600,000. 
They will continue to function as 
workers on soil erosion projects, on 
reforestation, on the wide variety 
of jobs that they have engaged in 
during the past two years. 

Direction of this program will re- 


main where it has been, with the 

|} Army and with the Director of 
Emergency Conservation Work. 

5.—White-collar jobs. To provide 

jobs for clerks, 

lawyers, doctors, 

and the multi- 

tude of other 
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white-collar 
workers who now 
are on relief, the 
new works plan 
intends to con- 


projects that can 
: take advantage 
Harold L. Ickes of the skills in- 
volved. ‘“Boondoggling” will con- 
tinue. So will educational work of 
all kinds. So will the various serv- 
ices that this class of workers can 
perform. 

6.—Grade-crossing elimination. A 
fund of $200,000,000 is set aside for 
this type of work, intended to clear 





a - . a 

+ ————— 
principal main railroad lines of 
dangerous road crossings. Money 


The pro- | 
| of the past. 





tinue to utilize | 


will come from the Federal Govern- 
ment and will not need to be 
matched by the railroads or by the 
localities. 

There will be a Chief of the Di- 
vision of Grade Crossing Elimina- 
tion, yet to be appointed. 


SUPERVISORY SYSTEM 

What sort of machinery will func- 
tion to see that these jobs are made 
available, to see that they are done 
properly and on time, and to see 
that mistakes of the past are 
avoided? 

President Roosevelt spent the time 
of two extended conferences with 
newspaper men outlining his plans 
in that regard. 

He is avoiding the set-up of one- 
man organizations, and the lone- 
wolf type of administration that 
characterized some of the projects 
His idea is to make the 
spending of this $4,000,000,000 a 
matter of scientific study and care- 
ful application. 

The method, as explained by the 
President, is as follows: 

First, the bulk of the work will be 
carried out by the 50 or 60 regular 
Government departments. There 
are to be created only three new 
spending administrations. 

These Government departments 
will originate many of the 200 types 
of projects that are to be under- 
taken with the $4,000,000,000. 

But other plans can be offered as 
well. The President expects that 
some will come from individuals, 
others from cities and counties and 
States, others from members of 
Congress. 


APPLICATION DIVISION 


All these recommended projects 
will go to the Division of Applica- 
tions and Information. This di- 
vision is to be headed by Frank C. 
Walker, a trusted aide to Mr. Roose- 
velt. It will pass on these individ- 
ual applications, sifting those that 
should be given further consider- 
ation. 

In this division, too, projects will 
be broken down and divided up ac- 
cording to regions and areas of un- 
employment. 

What next? 

From the Division of Application 
and Information, projects’ that 
survive will pass on to the Works 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1.] 








That's how new the reasons are for discarding the indirect method 
of getting your thoughts typewritten. 

Nuphonic Reproduction brings your voice to your secretary 
with a new clarity, enabling her to hear your words just as she 


would have you dictate them. 


Startlingly new and attractive design—the work of Stanford 
Briggs, well-known Industrial Designer—will add to her appre- 


ciation. 


Automatic devices simplify the entire operation, leaving the 
hands entirely free from “tending” the controls. 

Your secretary will be interested in seeing the newest dictat- 
ing machine development—you will, too. Whether you use the 
Dictaphone or not, you will want to know about it and we 
want to show it to you. Send us the coupon or come to see us. 
No obligation—no charge for a demonstration. 





Sales Corp 


205 Graybar Building, ow York, N.Y. 


[_] I want to see your representative. 


cope 


[_] Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Portfolio. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


THE NEW B-12 


DICTAPHONS 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade - Mark 


ef Di 


rpo satan, Makers of Dictating Machines 


and Accessories to which said “wes Merk in Applied 














How You Can Turn Your 
Careful Driving into Money 


A car insurance plan in which dangerous drivers cannot participate 








IBERTY MUTUAL’S car insurance plan 
makes your careful driving pay you in 
dollars and cents, as well as in ease of mind. 
More than 41 million dollars returned to policy- 
holders—at least 20% annually—is the best 


cially 
make: 


HANDS ... FEET...AND HEAD. The careful driver uses them all, espe- 


his head. And part of his headwork is to see to it that his careful driving 
s his car insurance cost less. He does this by insuring with Liberty Mutual, 


the company that selects only careful drivers; has fewer accidents; has fewer 
losses to pay, and returns the savings under this plan to policyholders. 





proof of that statement. 

Here is the plan: Liberty Mutual car insurance 
is confined to careful drivers. By selecting care- 
ful drivers we have fewer accidents. This means 
we have fewer losses to pay. Furthermore, you 
do not have to pay a large commission to a sales- 
man. The combined savings under this plan are 
returned to you, as a policyholder. 

Why not find out if you, too, can save money 
on your car insurance? Take the first step now. 
Send for the free money-saving booklet below. 
We will furnish you the facts promptly. No 





Note to Manufacturers and Merchants 
These policyholders have re- 


ceived 20% cash dividends each 
year. Even more important, they 
enjoy additional savings arising 
out of lower rates resulting from 
effective accident prevention. 
Responsible executives who are 
willing to cooperate in removing 
the causes of industrial accidents 
are invited to write Liberty 
Mutual for details of this 
proved method of reduc- 


Liberty Mutual was founded by 
a group of New England manu- 
facturers. They said: “If we agree 
to do everything possible to 
prevent accidents in our plants, 
there will be few accidents. That 
means fewer losses. Also by 
placing our policies direct we 
will avoid paying large sales com- 
missions.” 

Starting in this way, in 
1912, Liberty Mutual 
now insures more than 
15,000 business concerns. 


ing the cost of compensa- 
tion insurance. 











LIBERTY (4) MU 


INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE: 31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Massachusette 


Nation-wide service 


LIBERTY MUTUAL also 
Robbery, Personal Acciden’. 
other business concerns. All 
Insurance Company. 


cwerites Workmen's Compensation, General 


forms of Fire Insurance 


Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchanis and 


CLIP AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





TUAL 





31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Without obligation, please mail me 
your Free Booklet which shows exactly 
how much careful drivers can save on 
car insurance, U. 8. 4-29 

| Name 

| Addres 

| Town where cat le Lepe ....ccccccsccccecccssscccsssccsesessoees 
iab slary an 
Liabilt ax Burglary and | My present policy expires aoeies 
, hU a, | Make of Car No. of Cyls. 
written through United Mut ‘ir : 

5 utual Fire 1 Body Type Model No......... Year * 


Copyright 1935, L. M. I, Co, 
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MR. PRESIDENT: 


your salary will be 


$30 a week 


Considering the human, practical side 
of the money question—have you ever 
lived on $30 a week or less? Could you 
do it today? Yet millions of enterprising 
mothers with no more than that send 
children to school neatly dressed, young 
bodies well-fed. Their homes are models 
of cleanliness. 

But the struggle for existence is never- 
ending. A baby is suddenly taken ill. A 
new baby comes along. A hundred and 
one unexpected bills pile up. What then? 

Industry is now striving to make jobs 
and incomes more secure. Countless 
employers are running on little or no 
profit to keep men working—to keep 
salaries at the highest possible level. But 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


ENENENENENENENENEN ENENEN ONSEN OPB/ BLOOD DIVPALAAPBIOPD 


there are times when the money just 
isn’t enough. 

The real need then is for money to tide 
them over—give them a fresh start. And 
equally important—for constructive help 
in home money management. House- 
hold provides such help in complete 
home money management plans avail- 
able free to families in need of them. The 
Household “Better Buymanship” library 
—also available—brings valuable advice 
to the housewife on what and how to 
buy to stretch dollars as much as 20%. 

To interested executives— Household 
would like to send samples of both. We 
want you to know the real story of 
Household service. 


f—-------------- 


Hovsexo.p Finance Corporation 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me free copies of your “Money Manage. 
ment” plan and a sample from the “Better Buy manship” library. 
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Does a 3-Man Job 


Mr. Howe Ill, Mr. McIntyre Away; 
Mr. Early Carries On 


(THURSDAY of last week Secretary Stephen 

Early, after weathering the heavy press con- 
ference of the day before, found himself the 
whole White House Secretariat again. 

Secretary McIntyre was off to the cotton cor- 
clave m Augusta to shake hands with irate tex- 
tile manufacturers and drop a few well-placed 
remarks on the subject of the processing tax 1f 
it should happen to come up between deals. 

One of the first things that Secretary Early did 
was to come emphatically to the front in the 
name of his Chief in defense of the invulnerabil- 
ity of Secretary Howe's position. 

Persistant rumors appear in black and white 
that a successor has been chosen. But that isn t 
the way the tight little triumvirate was treated 
by their Chief. Louis Howe is by no means well, 
but while he is alive he is First Secretary. 

The Southern visit of Mr. Mcintyre was dealt 
with rather lightly at the White House; not so 
lightly in the vicinity of the Derartment of Ag- 
riculture. The cotton manufacturers have blood 
in their eye 

Secretary McIntyre is no econoinist or fiscal ex- 
pert, but he can speak a judicious word in a most 
judicious manner and he has L. W. (Chip) Robert 
of the Treasury with him, who can also drop a 
weighty opinion into a light-hearted yathering 
without breaking it up. 





When a President 
Dines Outdoors 


ee A GARDEN is a lovesome thing.” 


7 So sang the poet once; and since that 


line has been often quoted. A garden, likewise, 
isn’t such a bad dining room, and ‘he White 
House flowering nooks and green-walled recesses 
are no exception. 

President Taft, who had served his term in the 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
BALMY DAYS HERE AGAIN 
The terrace on the south portico of the White 
House, which the President finds an excel- 
lent place to have lunch. 





Philippines, knew how to enjoy life with the sky 
as a roof, and President Wilson frequently chose 
to dine outside in the glowing Summer evenings 
with the soft, red sunset coloring the skies above 
the Potomac. He chose a spot on the roof of the 
sheltered West Wing. 

Here on one occasion startled reporters on 
night-shift discovered him as they looked across 
from a certain office window in the State, War 
and Navy Building. 

The office was the office of the secretary to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. His name was 
Louis Howe, and he already was dreaming great 
dreams for his Chief. 

They proved to be not without premonition, for 
that Chief is Chief Magistrate today, and, if he 
tires of the terraces, he may choose the spot his 
predecessor chose for his evening meal. 


White House Lawn 
The Morning After 


THE White House lawn has recovered somewhat 

after its assault from the largest army of 
Easter Monday egg rollers that ever trod the 
green grasses. More than 51,000, a thousand more 
than last year. 

And 51,000 people milling about some six or 
seven carefully gardened acres is no minor phe- 
nomenon 

Carefully fenced in from the shrubbery and 
thus prevented from walking up the sides of 
the White House itself, they cavorted as usual 
and retired without serious casualty. Mrs. 
Roosevelt braved the throng twice and was 
nearly mobbed by enthusiastic oldsters as well 
as young. The President appeared on the bal- 
cony for a moment and waved a welcome. 

But the member of the audience whose pres- 
ence caused the most surprise to the very few 
who knew of his arrival was Louis McHenry 
Howe, the President's secretary 

Slipping for a few moments. the second time, 
from beneath his oxygen tent, he was wheeled 
to the window at the very climax of the fiesta. 
A few weeks ago the doctors joined in a hopeless 
verdict as to his recovery 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Into the week in which the President launched the greatest undertaking of his Administration came several events that for a moment at least took 


him far out of the somber atmosphere of state affairs. 
On Sunday with his family he attended services in St. Thomas’ Church. Here with his family he worshipped as he had when, two decades ago, he 


was Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


On Monday he was host, in absentia, to fifty thousand happy children and their chaperones. 
Lip readers interpreted his message as, ‘I’m glad you came.” 


and waved to the squealing assembly. 
And on Wednesday he bought the first 1935 buddy poppy from Charlotte Biddle, daughter of a deceased war veteran, 


In the 


¢¢ BRING plenty of paper.” 

That was the admonition 
which preceded the President's first 
personal announcement concerning 
the huge structure he is raising to 
support the five-billion-dollar Work- 
Relief enterprise. 

And so upon a summery day with 

the chatter of tourists and drone of 
guides echoing through the East 
Room the oval office in the West 
Wing was packed to the doors with 
newspapermen—doors that on the 
garden side had to be kept open, for 
it was as hot as it was crowded. 
hour the President read 
many-paged outline of 
projects, explained them, com- 
mented upon them and then an- 
swered questions until Secretaries 
Early and McIntyre tapped their 
feet and the secret service men 
moved forward impatiently. 

The atmosphere was not entirely 
congenial. The President made 
every effort to make a clear and 
logical exposition of the plan and 
to present it to the best advantage 
from the Administration’s viewpoint. 

x*wre 


PROVOCATIVE QUESTIONS 

Most of the questions helped but 
not a few sought to strike the fire 
of criticism. By those to whom Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell is the symbol of the 
New Deal’s impracticability, effort 
was made to throw this New Deal 
philosopher into high religf in the 
picture. 

The President on the other hand, 
concealing any irritation that this 
polite baiting may have caused, 
pointed out the relatively small 
scope of Dr. Tugwell’s functions in 
the new plan. He was to head one 
of the three new agencies that 
would have to be created—rural re- 
habilitation. 

There was a chance for a little 
banter, not much—when the ‘white 
collar” projects came up and or- 
chestras were mentioned as part of 
these projects. There was a laugh- 
ing reference to the White House 
quartet whose memory lingers 
though it is some time since its har- 
monious notes have reached the 
world. 

Finally the conference ended and 
on the heels of the moving scribes 
followed broom and dustpan col- 
lecting the matches, cigar stubs and 
cigarette butts that had been hastily 
dropped outside the sanctum sanc- 
torum. 

Some of the reportorial pencils, 
worn to stubs during the confer- 
ence, were sharpened again when 
the stories were written and not all 
of the accounts pleased those in 
sympathy with the Administration’s 
plans. 

The next day announcement came 
that the President would address 
the microphone and take the story 
direct, to hearth and home undiluted 
by printer’s ink. 

ze ¢? 


HOW TC DRAW A CHART 

The second press conference of 
the week—that on Friday—was not 
quite as lengthy as the first. And 
either because of the President's 
careful exposition, his remarkable 
display of a memory for details or 
his ingenuity in translating a verbal 
description into a clear and compre- 
hensive graph, there were no un- 
pleasantly provocative questions to 
disturb the atmosphere 
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Some one, early in the meeting, 
suggested the possibility of a chart 
to diagram the workings of the new 
machinery that was to receive, as- 
sort and “process” projects of the 
work-relief plan. The President 
smiled and answered that he sup- 
posed he had drawn 50 charts him- 
self in the last few months. 

Then he began to describe one. 
“Begin at the bottom of the paper, 
draw 60 circles, then, half-way up 
the page, draw three big circles.” 

And so it went on with many a 
pencil following to the best of its 
draughtsmanship. 


RIGHT, LEFT, LEFT, RIGHT 

There was one humorous punctua- 
tion. It was when the “three big 
circles’—the three governing bodies 

were being labelled. First was 
Frank Walker, conservative lawyer, 
who has charge of the receiving end 
of the projects; next came Secre- 
tary Ickes and his Allotment Board, 
and, last, Harry Hopkins, of the 
Progress Board, well known for his 
leftward leanings. 

“Reading from left to right,” be- 
gan the President, but this familiar 
phrase had another meaning. The 
obvious “reverse english” brought a 
laugh in which everybody, “right- 
est” and “leftist,” and “centrist,” 
all joined. 


NO DELAY ASKING 

Early in the week legates began to 
arrive with their proposed public 
works projects soon to be dropped 
into the hopper and allotted or for- 
gotten. 

White-bearded Chairman John 
Fahey of the Federal Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, getting ready for 
the gun, discussed plans to start 
making more loans as soon as Con- 
gress passed the pending bill in- 
creasing his resources. 


Rexford G. Tugwell came and 


went laconically, and also Donald 
Richberg. 
Another official, desirous of a 


change of air, James Moffett, Fed- 
ederal Housing Administrator, his 
resignation still dangling, came and 


went without offering any word 
whether it was to be farewell or 
au revoir when he stepped off for 
a world-cruise vacation. 

xe 


On Wednesday came the press, as 
noted, and stayed so long that little 
Charlotte Louise Biddle, waiting 
to climb up on the President’s desk 
to pin the annual buddy poppy of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars on the 
Presidential lapel, must have grown 
weary. 

The rest of the visitors hurried 
along as best they might: there was 
Senator Copeland of New York with 
matters concerning foods and drugs 
and the ship subsidy thrown in for 
good measure; Henry Harriman, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and 
with him Harper Sibley, Director of 
the same organization which so fre- 
quently has frowned from its bas- 
tions across Lafayette Square at the 
White House, the New Deal and its 
dealings. 


x * * 
PANAMA WANTS GOLD 
Secretary Morgenthau, whose 


front yard is being torn up by steam 
shovels to make way for a cooling 
system for the Treasury—some say 
to prevent undue expansion of the 
currency—arrived with Postmaster 
General Farley. They wanted to 
talk about new postoffices that 
might be built out of the relief bil- 
lions. 

Then came Frank C. Walker, his 
new title ready for use: Director of 
the Division of Applications and In- 
formation (of the Works-Relief 
plan) and once more Director also 
of the National Emergency Council. 

And, to give a foreign twist to the 
problems of the moment, suave and 
gracious Dr. Richard J. Alfaro, Min- 
ister of Panama, to repeat to the 
President in the presence of Sum- 
ner Welles, Assistant Secretary of 
State, the painful news that he had 
already communicated across the 
way; namely, that his government 
couldn’t even discuss _ reciprocal 


treaties until their canal-rent was 








A Tribute to 

¢*] SHALL, I think, be interpret- 
ing aright the feeling of the 
country and the wishes of Con- 
gress,” the President this 
week after interview 
with Chief Justice Hughes when 
they talked of the noteworthy be- 
quest to the American nation of 
the late beloved Justice Holmes, 
“if I suggest that this striking gift 


wrote 


his recent 


be devoted to some _ purpos? 
worthy of the great man who 
gave it. 


“Mr. Justice Holmes was fond oi 
saying that we live by symbols. 
Our fellow-citizens of this gener- 
ation would, I am confident, de- 
sire Congress to translate this gift 
into a form that may serve as a 
permanent impulse for the main- 
tenance of the deepest tradition 


that Mr. Justice Holmes em- 
bodies * * *.” 

The President’s message, for 
such it was, after an eloquent 


tribute to the great Jurist’s con 
tribution to the law, urged tha 
the money he left to “the United 








a Great Jurist 


States of America” be not “cov- 
ered into the general fund of the 
Treasury but set aside in a special 
fund” so that later, after ample 
deliberation, some worthy memo- 
rial might be discovered which will 
“effectively promote the contri- 
butions which law can make to 
the national welfare.” 

It was typical of Oliver Wendeil 
Holmes, courageous soldier, bril- 
liant judge, and great humani- 
tarian, that he should indite this 
codicil to his will and name as 
benefactor his nation which he 
had served so faithfully with brain 
and body. 

Minstrels in ancient days pen- 
ned songs to lords and ladies for 
bread and wine; eulogies spring 
easily from lips which often hope 
their fulsome accord may redound 
to their own brief glory; but here 
was a man whose life and charac- 
ter were the sole inspiration of 


those who praised and honored 
his name. Congress may well 
meditate before it chooses a 


worthy memorial. 
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During the festival he stepped out onto the balcony 
Unless the camera lies, he meant it. 


Executive Offices 


paid in old, gold-fashioned dollars 
that were named in the bond. 


LUNCHEON IN OPEN AIR 
HURSDAY Washington promised 
Summer again. Leaves had spread 

until they were big enough to patch 
the sunlit grass with shadows. They 
seemed to pause a moment before 
they sprang into their full foliage, 
heavy but futile in the Capital's 
coming sub-tropical June. 

Taking advantage of this welcom- 
ing weather the President went into 
his garden at noontime and lunched 
there with Donald Richberg as his 
guest. Other al fresco lunches seem 
to be indicated. 

There was the usual parade of 
callers on routine errands when the 
chief matter of the moment, the 
work-relief plans, must be inter- 
rupted. Titian haired and eye- 
browed Frank Murphy, Governor- 
General of the soon-to-be inde- 
pendent Philippines, dropped in to 
say goodby before he goes back to 
complete a task—in the eyes of his 
chief—so well begun. 

There was also genial “Jim” Far- 
ley, who came on another matter 
but admitted he just couldn’t help 
talking politics; an old friend from 
Poughkeepsie; other officials and 
“Jim” Ham Lewis, Senator from Illi- 
nois, as Chesterfieldian and _ sar- 
torially perfect as ever. With a 
graceful caress of the famous but 
slowly paling pink beard, he ex- 
plained how he was joshed for be- 
ing “a poor whip cracker.” 


THE WHIP CRACKER 

“I said,” said Senator Lewis, 
“ “Boss, we will be here until Au- 
gust 6.” He said, ‘Oh, J. Ham, 
you are getting sour. Are you losing 
confidence in yourself as a whip 
cracker?’ ” 

Mr. Lewis is Democratic Whip of 
the Senate. 

There was another visitor whose 
remarks offered to some an explana- 
tion of one purpose of the Presi- 
dent’s fireside talk. He was Dr 
Samuel Church, president of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 

“The fog of uncertainty,” he said. 
“which is’ holding back business. 
won’t be removed until business is 
given a clearer understanding of 
the Administration’s policies. 

“It is my belief,” said the learned 
doctor, “that when the President’s 
purposes are understood, the inde- 
cision that is holding business 
back will give way to normal initia- 
tive and courage.” 

His own ten-minute interview. 
Dr. Church said, had been expanded 
to half an hour, chiefly devoted to 
just such an explanation of the Ad- 
ministration policies. 


ONE NIGHT OFF 

On Friday came the second press 
conference, more routine visits of 
officials and, at night, the meeting 
with Frank Walker, Secretary Ickes. 
Administrator Hopkins and other 
cogs in the new machine which will 
soon start to grind out four billion 
dollars worth of jobs. 

Then, on Saturday, 
dent faced the press 
there were no questions 
annual dinner at which the White 
House correspondents play host. 
There were no “speeches,” but a 
special “movie” for the occasion and 
a galaxy of radio stars for enter- 
tainment 


the Presi- 
again. But 
It was the 


H. R. BAUKHAGE 


Behind the Scenes at 
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A “Fireside Chat” 


How Mr. Roosevelt Looks and Acts 
When Chatting By Radio 


PROBABLY a majority of the folks who read 

these words were sitting before their loud 

speakers, Sunday evening, as the hour drew near 
to 10 o’clock (Waite House time). 

There came the station break of the local an- 
nouncer and a tiny pause while engineers in radio 
Stations from coast to coast ccmpleted the in- 
visible link across the continent. 

Then all heard a 60-second announcement 
ending with: “The President of the United 
States.” 

Then you settled back to hear your Chief 
Magistrate tell you all about it. 

It all seems simple when the voices of Carleton 
Smith and Lairy Elliot, announcers of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and the Columbia sys- 
tem, come ringing out of the historic Blue Room 
in Washington. But it isn’t. 


STAND BY! 

In that room is a small group of persons. It 
isn’t cricket for the announcers to say who the 
privileged guests are, even if they dared alter the 
script, which nas been timed to split second and 
must click with the precision of a stop watch. 
If either announcer stumbled or stuttered, it 
would be worse than a Marine officer dropping 
his sword at general inspection. 

Besides the ace announcers are two ace en- 
gineers, the men who are blamed if a soprano’s 
voice isn’t clear as a flute or a basso as pro- 
found as the organ in St. Peter’s. Some day, they 
hope, presidential “kilocyclicals” will come from 
a regular broadcasting studio in the White House 
and future generations will wonder why we didn’t 
think such facilities as important as a reception 
hall or a dining room. 

But since this modern magic mountain won’t 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet comes to it and— 
since it is now ten minutes of ten (E.S.T.)—here 
he comes! 

Not “Hail to the Chief!” but a respectful silence 
greets the President. He looks about, smiles, 


—Underwood & Underwood 


PLANS FOR HOME OWNERS 





The President was “at home” when John 

Fahey, chairman of the Home Owners’ Loan 

Corporation, called to discuss plans for lend- 

ing money to home owners, when and if the 
new HOLC bill is enacted into law. 





tosses off a greeting that reveals him far cooler 
than the professionals about him, slowly takes 
his seat before the mikes. He arranges his manu- 
script, which follows, quite likely, his own dicta- 
tion to the comma, but whose content and effect 
is a responsibility on the shoulders of Secretary 
Early, likewise present. 

“Two minutes to go,” Mr. President. 

The whispered conversation grows fainter. “One 
minute!” It stops. 

They’re off. Both announcers making their 
Separate announcements, synchronizing them to 
a syllable. 

Broadcasting is no great shakes for President 
Roosevelt. He takes it as calmly as if he were 
just sitting at his desk in his own house—which 
of course he is. But few novitiates can get that 
through their heads; and “mike-fright” is no 
Stranger phenomenon than stage-fright. 


WITH ACCOMPANYING GESTURES 

President Roosevelt sometimes throws in a 
gesture, sometimes he folds his arms as he talks. 
Often he even smokes a cigarette in its ever- 
present holder. 

Once indeed he smoked with suck nonchalance, 
even though the particular brand he uses doesn’t 
specifically call for it, that the ash threateningly 
approached the cherished ivory. Someone saw 
the situation and placed a too-distant tray within 
reach just in time. 

Not a hitcn in the program. The President, 
still nonchalant, took care of the matter in hand, 
gave thanks for the service with a look. and con- 
tinued without a break in the even tenor—or per- 
haps we should say baritone—of his way. 

Sunday’s was the seventh fireside talk since 
he has been in office. The first, on the banking 
moratorium, was March 12, 1933, the sixth, on 
September 30, when he spoke on making the NRA 
a permanent organization 

Of the seven fireside chats it is interesting to 
recall that four were specific, three general. Other 
than those which touched, like Sunday’s, on 
subjects—beside the’ ones mentioned 
above was one on farm relief—were the policies 
of the Administration, on May 7 of 1933, and a 
report on stewardship in October of the same 
year and “Progress Made and Future Plans” in 
June a year ago 
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OUR GROWING GOVERNMENT: 3,195 NEW FIELD OFFICES 


Where Branches of| 


Emergency Units 
Are Located 


N THE LIST below there is shown 


for the first time the location of 


the 3,195 branch offices which have 
been established outside of Wash- 
ington to carry on the activities of 
the new Federal agencies set up by 


legislation during the last three 
years. Regular Federal 
menta! offices are excluded. 
pictogram and article on page 1.) 
The National Reemployment Serv- 


depart- 
(See 


ice, which maintains 1,712 offices for 


the purpose of placing workers on 
public works jobs, has more than 
three times as many offices as any of 
the other 24 bureaus included on the 
list. 

Most of the agencies have fewer 
than 100 offices outside of Washing- 
ton although the Federal Transient 
Bureau has 565 such offices. The 
FTB offices are technically under 
State control but are included be- 
cause all their funds are furnished 
by the Federal Government. 


AGENCIES NOT INCLUDED 

Although it is one of the new 
agencies the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is excluded from 
the list. It is a permanent organiza- 
tion established to carry on activi- 
ties already existing. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, another of the new 
agencies, is excluded from the list 
because it is a permanent agency 
and is not directly concerned with 
the temporary activities being car- 
ried on as a part of the recovery 
program. 


A large number of the new 
alphabetical groups do not main- 
tain offices outside Washington. 


Among these are the Federal Alco- 
hol Control Administration, Export- 
Import Banks, the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, National Mediation Board, 
National Resources Board, Science 
Advisory Board, and the Office of the 
Special Adviser to the President on 
Foreign Trade. 

The Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations and the Production 
Credit Associations are not included 
on the list. They are maintained as 
private businesses. 


CCC CAMPS OMITTED 

There are now about 1,500 Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps. They 
are not included because they are 
maintained solely as work projects. 

With the exception of the FRC, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System, 
the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporations, and the Seed Loans 
and Crop Production Loans offices, 
all the agencies included in the list 
have been established during the 
present Administration. 

The FHLB is set up as a per- 
manent organization but is instru- 
mental as the agency through which 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
carries out its policies. 

Both the RACC and the SCPL 
were originally part of the RFC 
set-up. 

Location of branch offices in the 
States and cities are as follows: 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham: ccc, FSHC, HOLC, 

vEC NRA RFC, TVA, JAC. 

Dadeville: AAA, SES 

Greensboro: AAA 

Jasper: FSHC 

Mobile: HOLC. 

Montgomery: FERA. HOLC, PWA. 

North Birmingham: FHA 

Ozark A. 

Town Creek: TWA, ‘TVAC 

Tuskagee: AAA 

Wilson Dam TVA TVAC 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix AAA FERA FHA, FSHC 
HOLC EC NRA 1A 

Safford SES 

Tuscon: AAA 

ARKANSAS 

Conway SES 

Fayetteville: AAA 

Forest City: SES 

Fort Smith HOLC 

Jonesborc HOLC 

Little Rock: CCC FERA, FHA. FHLB, 
HOLC. NEC NRA, PWA, RFC 

Mariana AAA 

Paris AAA. 

Pine Bluff HOLC 

Springdale AAA 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley: AAA, FCA. 

Fresno HOLC 

Los Angeles AAA (3). ccc FHLB, 
HOLC, NEC, _ NRA, PWA. 

FIDC, FHA, FLHC, HOLC, NEC, NLBR, 

Oakland: HOLC. RACC 

Sacramento: HOLC. 

San Diego: HOLC. 

San Francisco AAA, ccc FDIC, 
FERA, FHA, HOLC (2), NLRB, NRA, 
PWA RFC 

Santa Paula: SES 

Susanville AAA 

Watsonville SES 

COLORADO 

Briggesdale AAA 

Colorado Spring AAA. HOLC SES 

Denver AAA. CCC, FDIC. FERA, FHA 
FHSC, HOLC NEC NLRB NRA 
PAB PWA RACC PFC PWA 

Grand Junction HOLC 

Greeley: AAA 

Pueblo HOLC 

Rocky Ford: AAA 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport PWA, HOLC 

Bridgeport PWA, HOLC | 

Hartford: FERA. FHA NEC NRA 

New Britain HOLC 

New Haven HOLC 

New London HOLC 

Norwich AAA 

Stamford HOLC 

Storrs: AAA 

Waterbury HOLC 

DELAWARE | 

Farmington: AAA 

Wilmington: FERA, FHA, HOLE, | 
NEC, NRA | 

FLORIDA | 

Bartow HOL( | 

Brooksviiie AAA 

Gainesville: AAA | 

Jacksonviiie cece FERA FHA HOLC 
NEC NRA Rrc 

Miami’ FHA HOLC 

Orlando HOL( | 

Pensacola: AAA HOL( 

Tallahassee: AAA PWA 

Tampa HOLC 

West Palm Beach HOLC 


GEORGIA 
Alban: c 
Americus 
Athens. SES. 


HOI 
SES 





FHA, HOLC NEC, NLRB, 
PWA, 





KEY TO THE ALPHABETS 
THE following list of alpha- 
betical agencies established 
by legislation enacted in the 
past three years’ maintain 
branch offices in addition to 
| Washington offices. 
| Numbers at the end of each 
paragraph indicate the number 
of branches. 
Location by States and cities 
is shown in the adjoining col- 


umns. 
AAA.—Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration In number, 147. 


CCC.—Commodity Credit Corporation. 
number, 


In 2 
HFA.—-Electric Home and Farm Au- 


thority. In number, 

FCA.—Farm Credit Administration 
Twelve regional offices. * 

FCT.—Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
pertation Offices number 3. 

FDIC.—Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation In number, 33. 
FERA.—Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration In number, 48 
HLB.—Federal Home Bank 
System. In number, 12. 
FHA.—Federal Housing Administra- 


Loan 


tion. In number, 63 

FSHC.—Federal Subsistence Home- 
steads Corporation In number. 36. 
FSRC.—Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration In number, 2. 
FPTB.—Federal Transient Bureau. In 
number, 565. 

HOLC.—Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 


tion. In number, 195 


NEC.—National Emergency Council 
In number, 48. 

NLRB.—National Labor Relations 
Board. In number, 25. 


NRA.—National Recovery Administra- 
tion In number, £3. 

NRS.—National Reemployment Serv- 
Ice In_ number, 1.712. 

PAB.—Petroleum Adminis trative 
Board. In number, 6. 

PWA.—Public Works Administration. 
In_number, 45. 

RACC.—Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporations. In number, 19. 

RFC.—Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. In number, 32. 

SCPL.—Seed Loans and Crop Produc- 
tion Loans. In number, 10. 

SES.—Soil Erosion Service. In num- 


r, 38. 
TVA.—Tennessee Valley Authority. In 
number, 











TVAC.—Tennessee Valley Associated 

Cooperatives. In number, 7 
GEORGIA—Continued. 

Atlanta: CCC, FCT. FDIC FERA, 
FHA, HOLC, NEC, NLRB, NRA PWA, 
RFC, 

Fatonton: AAA. 

acon: HOLC, RACC 

Monticello: FSHC. 

Waycros: 

IDAHO 

Boise: FERA, FHA, HOLC NEC, 
NRA, iC. 

Malad City: AAA. 

Moscow: PWA 

Twin Falls: AAA 

ILLINOIS 
Champaign: HOLC. 
Chicago: AAA (2), CCC. FCA, FERA, 


FHA, FHLC, FSRC, HOLC. NEC, NLRB, 
NRA, PAB, PWA._ RFC. 

East St. Louis: Cc 
Great Lakes: FCC. 
Harrisburg: AAA 
Libertyville: FSHC 
Moline: HOLC, 
Peoria: HOLC. 
Robbins: AAA. 
Rockford: HOLC. 
Springfield: FDIC FHA, 
Urbana: AAA, SES 
West Frankfort: FSHC 


HOLC. 


HOLC 


Decatur: 
Evansville: 
Fort Wayne: 
Hammond: 
Indianapolis: FERA 
FHLB, HOLC, NEC, NLRB, NRA, 
Nashville: AAA. 
South Bend: HOLC 
Terre Haute: HOLC 
IOWA 
HOLC. 
FERA 


FHA 
PWA. 


Davenport: 
Des Moines: 
NEC, . 
Dubuque: 
Fort Dodge: 
Granger: FSHC. 
Ottumwa: AAA 
Sioux City: HOLC 
Waterloo. AAA. 
KANSAS 
Chanute: HOLC. 
Liberal: AAA. 
Mankato: SES 
Salina: HOLC. 
Topeka: FERA. 
NESC, PWA, R 
Wichita: FCA, HOLC. 
KENTUCKY 
Ashland: HOLC. 
Covington: HOLC. 
Horse Cave AAA 
Lexington: AAA, 
Louisville: CCC 
FHA HOLC, 
RACC, RFC 
Paducah: HOLC 
Princeton: AAA. 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria: HOLC 
Baton Rouge: AAA, HOLC. 
Elton: AAA. | 
Lake Charles: HOLC 
Minden: AAA, SES. 
Monroe: HOLC. 
New Orleans: AAA 
FHA, HOLC, NEC, 
PWA RFC. 
Shreveport: 


FHA, FHLB 


RACC 


FHA, FHLB, HOLC, 


RACC, SCPL 


HOLC 
FCA 
NEC, 


FDIC, 
NRA, 


FERA, 
PWA 


FERA, 


ccc, FCA, 
NLRB, NRA, 


Aupgusta: 
Bangor: 
Portland: 
Rockland: 


FHA, 
NEC. 
MARYLAND 
FCA, FDIC, 
NLRB, NRA, 
Berwyn: AAA 
College Park 
Cumberland: 
Faston: HOLC 
Grantsville: 
Hyattsville: 
Salisbury: 
Thurmont: 
Towson: 


FERA, 
PWA, 


Baltimore: FHA 
2) HOLC, SCPL 


AAA. 

HOLC 

MASSACHUSETTS 

AAA. CCC. FDIC, FERA, 

FHLB, HOLC, NEC, NLRB, NRA, 

PWA RFC } 
Fall River: HOLC. 
Lawrence HOLC | 
Springfield: FCA. HOLC, SCPL 
Worcester: HOLC 

MICHIGAN 

A. 


Boston: FHA, 


Allegan: AA 
Augusta: AAA 
Battle Creek: 
Detroit: AAA ccc, 
NEC, NLRB, NRA, PWA, 
East Lansing: AAA. 
Grand Rapids: HOLC. 
FERA. 


HOLC 


FHA HOLC, 
RFC. 


Graylin: AAA. 
Lansing: FDIC, 
Marquette: HOLC. 

MINNESOTA 
FSHC 


AAA 
AAA 
NRA 

FCAC 


Austin: 
Baudette 
Minneapolis 
HOLC NLRB 
St Paul: 
HOLC, PWA 


ccc 
RACC 
FDIC, FERA 


(4) FHA 
RFC 


FSRC 


+ 



































NEBRASKA—Continued. NORTH CAROLINA—Continued. PENNSYLVANIA—Continued. TENNESSEE—Continued. VIRGINIA—Continued. 
Omaha: ccc FCA, FHA HOLC Raleigh AAA FDIC FERA, HOLC Indiana SES Nashville: CCC. FDIC, FERA, HOLC, Farmville: AAA. 
NEC, NRA, PWA RFC, RACC SCPL Salisbury HOLC Johnstown HOLC NRA, PWA RFC Harrisonburg: HOLC 
Scottsbulf : HOLC Southern Pines AAA Philadelphia ccc, FCC. FDIC, FHA Norris TVA, TVAC ] Longview: HC. 
NEVADA Wadesboro AAA HOLC NLRB NRA RFC Pickwick Landing TVA TVAC | Lynchburg: HOLC. 
Reno: FERA FHA, HOLC NEC Wilmington FSHC Pittsburgh FHA FHLB HOLC, Sneedville AAA Norfolk: FCC, HOLC. 
NRA, PWA Winston-Salem: FHLB NLRB, NRA TEXAS | Richmond: CCC, FDIC, FERA, FHA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE NORTH DAKOTA Scranton HOLC re (2), HOLC, NEC NRA, PWA, RFC 
Concord: FERA. FHA, NEC, NRA, PWA Bismarck FERA FHA HOLC State College: SES Amarillo: | HOLC | Roanoke: | HOLC. 2 ' : 
Manchester: HOLC NEC, NRA Towanda: AAA Austin: FERA. | WASHINGTON 
NEW JERSEY Devil's Lake PWA RHODE ISLAND Beaumont: FSH Ephrata: AAA 
Atlantic City: HOLC Fargo: HOLC East Greenwich: AAA Bonham: AAA Newport: AAA. 
Camden: HOLC. Grand Forks: HOLC Newport OLC College Station: AAA Olympia: FERA, PWA 
Hackensack: HOLC. uisbon: AAA Providence AAA, FERA, FHA, HOLC Dalhart SES : ; ; 7 Pullman AAA.” SES 
Highstown: FSHC. Medora: AAA NEC, NRA Dalias: CCC, FDIC, FHA (2), FSHC, Seattle: CCC,’ FCC, FDIC, HOLC 
Jersey City: PAB, HOLC Minot: HOLC Westerly: | HOLC HOLC, NRA. RFC.  SCPL NEC, NLRB, NRA, PAB Ri : 
Newark: FERA, FHA, FHLB, HOLC Watford City: AAA SOUTH CAROLINA El Paso; CCC. HOLC. RF . Spokane: CCC, FCA, FSHC, HOLC 
NEC, RB, NRA. w OHIO Charleston: FHA, HOLC, NEC, NRA Port Worth: FHA, NLRB, PWA, SEC. | pacc EC, SPCL P i ° 
New Brunswick: SES, HOLC Akron: HOLC Clemson College AAA Houston: CCC. FCA, FHA, FSHC Tacoma: FHA ; 
NEW MEXIco Chillicothe: AAA | Columbia: FCA, FDIC. FERA, HOLC, | HOLC, NRA. RACC C WEST VIRGINIA 
Albuqurque:: SES (2). HOLC Cincinnati: FHA, FHLB. HOLC. NLRB PWA Kilgore PAB, (Federal Tender Board) Bluefield: HOLC : 
Hope: AAA. Cleveland: CCC. FHA, HOLC, NEC, Greenville: HOLC Lindale: SES Buchannon: AAA 
Las Cruces: AAA NRA, RFC LaFrance: FSHC } San Angelo: RACC | Charleston: AAA FDIC FERA 
Mills: AAA. Columbus: FDIC, FERA, FHA, HOLC McBee: AAA San Antonic ccc FHA HOLC, | HOLC, NEC NRA, PWA. | , 
Santa Fe: FERA, FHA. NEC. NRA Z. Rock Hill: SES NEC, RFC. | Elkins: PSHC : , 
PWA, RACC Dayton: FSCH Spartanburg AAA. HOLC, SES Temple: SES. Huntington: | HOLC 
Toas: AAA McArthur AAA Sumter AAA Three Rivers FSHC Martinsburg: HOLC 
NEW YORK Toledo: HOLC, NLRB Taylors: FSHC Wichita FSHC Parkersburg: FHA. 
Albany FDIC, HOLC NRA RACC Youngstown FSHC SOUTH DAKOTA UTAH Reedsville: FSHC 
Buffaol FHA HOLC NLRB, NRA Zanesville: AAA SES Chamberlain: AAA Logan AAA Wayne: AA. 
Ithaca: AAA, SES (2) OKLAHOMA Huron SES Nephi AAA Wheeling: HOLC 
New York City: AAA ccc FCT Clinton: FDIC Pierre FERA PWA Ogden HOLC Winficld: AAA. 
FDIC, FERA, FHA, HOLC NEC Muskogee: AAA SES Rapid City AAA Payson AAA WISCONSIN 
NLRB, NRA, PWA, RFC Oklahoma City AAA ccc FERA Sioux Falls FHA, HOLC NEC NRA Provo: HOLC. Black River Falls: AAA. 
Plattsburg: AAA. FHA, HOLC NEC NRA PWA RFC “Watertown AAA St. George AAA Crandon: A 
Rochester: FSHC, HOLC Stillwater AAA SES TENNESSEE | Salt Lake City: ccc FDIC FERA, Eau Claire: FDIC, HOLC. 
Syracuse: FDIC, HOLC Tulsa FHA FSHC, HOLC Chattanooga EHPFA, HOLC TVA FHA HOLC NEC NRA, PWA, Green Bay: FDIC. 
Watertown: AAA. OREGON TVAC RACC, RFC, SCPL Madison: AAA, FDIC, FERA, HOLC, 
White Plains: AAA. HOLC Madras AAA | Crossville: FSHC VERMONT Madison: AAA, FDIC, FERA, HOLC. 
NORTH CAROLINA Portland AAA ccc FEPA FHA, | Dandridge AAA Buriington: FHA Milwaukee: FDIC, FHA, HOLC. NEC, 
Asheville: FHA, HOLC. FHLB. HOLC, NEC, NLRB, NRA, Decaturville: AAA Montpelier: FERA NLRB, NRA, PWA , : ; 
Chapel Hill: PWA. PWA, RACC, RFC Johnson City: | HOLC Rutland: AAA, HOLC, NEC, NRA. Oshkosk: HOLC. — 
Charlotte: CCC, HOLC, RFC Salem AA | Knoxville HOLC, TVA TVAC VIRGINIA Sparta: AAA. 
Durham: NEC Tillamook AA | Lebanon AAA Alexandria: HOLC Wausau: HOLC. 
Elizabethtown : AAA PENNSYLVANIA Lexington: AAA Appomattox: AAA } WYOMING 
Greensboro: HOLC, NRA SES | Erie: HOLC | Livingston AAA | Bristol HOLC | Casper: HOLC, NEC, A 
Greenville: HOLC. | Greensburg FSH Medon AAA Chatham SES Cheyenne: FERA, FHA, HOLO, 
High Point: SES Harrisburg FERA HOLC, NEC, PWA Memphis AAA FHA HOLC NEC Cumberland AAA PWA, RACC 
North Wilkesboro: AAA Huntingdon AAA SCPL Danville: EOLC Douglas: AAA 
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House of Representatives 


Passes Huge Naval Fund; Receives 
Report on Banking Bill 


(THE $458,000,000 Naval appropriation, a record-.~ 


breaking peace-time Naval budget, was shifted 
from the House to the Senate Friday of last 
week. Its unprecedented size is due to the naval 
race abroad and the plan to bring the Ameri- 
can Navy up to full strength allowed under the 
treaties. 

The passage of that measure was the out- 
standing business of the House. 

Monday.—The House considered bills 
ing to the District of Columbia. 

Representative Josh Lee (Dem.), of Norman, 
Okla., who once won the national collegiate ora- 
torical championship, in a speech told the House 
of Oklahoma’s glories. In the midst of the eulogy 
of his State, he said: “Some people canie to 
Oklahoma COD; some came from other States 
PDQ; after some had been there awhile they 
sent back an SOS and now they are on FERA.” 


THE BANKING BILL 

The Administration Omnibus Banking Bill was 
reported to the House by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, with plans for its con- 
sideration this week. 

The House adopted a partial report on the 
$900,000,000 appropriation bill for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for next year. It 
refused, however, to agree to a Senate amend- 
ment which would have added $2,000,000 to the 
foreign air mail service item to help establish 
a commercial air mail line between California 
and Canton, China, via Honolulu, Manila, and 
Guam. 

That item was left in disagreement. It may 
be taken care of in a coming deficiency bill. 

Administration keaders in the House explained 
the Post Office Department had not made an 


relat- 


—Underwood & Underwood 


CAPITOL SERVICE 
Maintenance engineers have found a quick 
method of keeping in order the spotlights on 
Congress. An extension ladder, similar to 
those used on fire engines, is mounted on a 

small truck. 





adequate survey of the proposed trans-Pacific 
service. 

A Senate amendment agreed to, however, re- 
stored the pay of 1,300 Alcohol Tax Unit em- 
ployes of the Treasury Department, effective 
May 15, with provisions for civil service exam- 
inations for retention of certain employes in 
that service. 


FUNDS FOR NAVY 

Tuesday.—The House debated the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill. Representative Cary (Dem.), 
of Owensboro, Ky., in charge of it, declared it is 
purely a defense measure; that Great Britain 
and Japan, by their expenditures for arma- 
ments, had “shaped our naval policy.” 

House members are worrying about the old 
plumbing in the Capitol. The House adopted 
a resolution directing the Public Health Service 
to survey all Government properties at Wash- 
ington as to defective plumbing and to report 
recommendations for improvements. PHS also 
is to study the relation of amoebic dysentery 
to plumbing and to issue a report by January 3, 
1937. 

As a result of an investigation of the tin in- 
dustry by the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, its chairman, Representative McReynolds, 
introduced a bill to impose a 6 per cent proces- 
sing tax on tin smelted outside the United States. 


RAILROAD PROBLEM 


Wednesday.—The House continued general de- 
bate on the Naval Appropriations Bill. 

Robert Tunstall, representing the Association 
of American Railroads, testified before the Ju- 
diciary Committee that present emergency bank- 
ruptcy laws for reorganization of railroads are 
more desirable than proposed revision of rail- 
road refinancing laws. 

The Merchant Marine Committee opened 
hearings on shipping policy and the Committee 
on Agriculture favorably reported amendments 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Thursday.—The House began reading 
Naval Bill for amendments. 

Friday.—The House passed the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill, sent it to the Senate, and adjourned 
to Monday. 

The naval bill calls for construction of 24 new 
warships, 555 airplanes, and addition of 11,677 
officers and men. Sponsors of the measure say 
that bringing the Navy up to treaty strength 
means recurring annual expenditures of $555,- 
000,000 hereafter. 
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The High Cost of Defense: House Debates Navy Bill 


EAVIEST work of Congress 


during the last week was 
House consideration of the 
second major portion of the 


record - breaking billion - dollar 
war preparedness program for 
war coming year—the $458,000,- 
000 Naval Appropriation Bill. 

Looming suddenly out of com- 
mittee in what the opposition 
complained was an unfair sur- 
prise dash, the bill sped toward 
victory through a peppery hail 
of rhetorical shots and_ shells 
fired from minority ‘shore 
batteries”: 

MR, CARY (Dem.), of Owensboro, 
Ky.: The bill we present to you to- 
day * * * is purely a defensive meas- 
ure. * * * To my mind, there is but 
one course for us to pursue, and that 
is to maintain an Army that is un- 
equaled, a Navy that will be the mis- 
tress of the Seven Seas, and for each 
of these a component air corps that 
will meet all the needs of the pres- 
ent day. 

MR. BIERMANN (Dem.), of De- 
corah, Ia.: Ever since the Wash- 
ington treaty we have spent more 
on our Navy that any other nation, 
with the exception of one year, when 
Great Britain spent more. 

MR. CARY: There is no getting 
away from the fact that the cost of 
the course we are launched upon is 
staggering. * * * Admiral Standley 
* * * stated it would cost $555,000,- 
000 per year to maintain the Navy 
at treaty strength, which we are 
committed to do. * * * The cost of 
maintaining a treaty-strength Navy, 
as testified to by Admiral Standley, 
exceeds, my friends, the total of all 
the ordinary expenditures of our 
Government for everything, Army, 
Navy, Civil departments, pensions, 
and interest on the public debt, for 
any year of our Government prior 
to 1904, save 1899, when there was 
an expansion owing to the War with 
Spain. 

MR. MAVERICK (Dem.), of San 
Antonio, Tex.: I think it is a hor- 
rible thing when we spend so much 


for war preparations, * * * The gen- 


. 

Capitol 

HEN a Congressman claims 

to be prize optimist of his 
district, it’s painful to have a 
colleague thrust on his shoulders 
the mantle of the Bible’s gloom- 
iest prophet: 

MR. WARREN (Dem.), of Wash- 
ington, N. C.: At no time before 
and at no time since (the Winters 
of 1925 and 1926) have the textile 
workers of this nation contended 
with lower wages, idle spindles, 
empty looms, or a more desperate 
social and economic situation than 
then prevailed unless it was the 
years 1931 and 1932, during the 
reign of Herbert Hoover. * * * 
Where was the Jeremiah from New 
England at that time—my delight- 
ful friend, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Gifford)? Did 
we hear his wails and lamenta- 
tions? * * * They remind me of a 
little darkey down in my county 
who, with the temperature at 105, 
was chopping cotton. The sun was 
boiling down on him. The more he 
chopped, the hotter he would get 
and the more he would sweat. 
Finally, admitting defeat, he threw 
down his hoe, stuck his hands on 
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APPLE PIE RIVALRY 


No, this is not a pie-eating contest. This is a contest between States which claim the best apples. 
product of Oregon and New York, wrapped in delicious crust, now prepare to render an opinion on that of Connecticut. 
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tleman said he thought our Navy 
should be the mistress of the seas 
and that it should be unequaled by 
any other nation. * * * Why should 
we he the mistress of the seas? We 
do not want to have our Navy all 
over the world getting us into 
trouble. 

MR. CARY: We know that this 
is the greatest nation on earth, and 
we ought to have the greatest meas- 
ure of national defense, because we 
have more to defend. 

MR. BIERMANN: Will any mem- 
ber of the committee say that our 
358 ships of more than a million 
tons cannot defend our Western 
coast against Japan’s 220 ships of 
750,000 tons? * * * To contend that 
Japan could successfully make war 
on us over 5,000 miles of ocean is so 
fantastic as to be ridiculous. Dur- 
ing more than 30 years, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, the militarists and 
jingoes of this country have used 
the Japanese scare as an excuse for 
huge appropriations. 

MR. DREWRY (Dem.), of Peters- 
burg, Va.: What sum does the gen- 
tleman have in mind should be ap- 
propriated and in what way should 
that sum be spent? 

MR. BIERMANN: The gentleman 
knows I am not able to answer be- 
cause this bill, this report, and the 
hearings on this bill have been avail- 
able for only about 24 hours. 

MR. DREWRY: I did not ex- 
pect the gentleman to be able to 
answer it and that is the reason I 
called it to the gentleman’s at- 
tention. 

MR. BIERMANN: When we are 
about to appropriate $172,000,000 
more for the Navy than we did in 
the previous year and about to adopt 
a policy which will mean an annual 
appropriation for the Navy of $550,- 
000,000, the general membership of 
the House ought to know these 
facts and have an opportunity to 
study them before they are called 
upon to pass on the bill. 

MR. COCHRAN (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo.: Were we to follow the 
policy our friend has just suggested, 


More 


his hips and looking up at the sun, 
said, “Sun—where wus you last 
Winter when I needed you so bad?” 

MR. GIFFORD (Rep.), of Cotuit, 
Mass.: The “lord high-executioner” 
of the Democratic party, the over- 
night great exponent of the textile 
industry, the gentleman from North 
Carolina * * * flattered me with a 
personal reference, calling me the 
“Jeremiah of New England,” al- 
though I am known in my district 
as the greatest of all optimists. * * * 

While it cannot be gainsaid that 
Jeremiah was a prophet of misfor- 
tunes, he was a true and not a false 
prophet. And the Lord spoke with 
him. On one occasion very early 
in his story we find these words: 

“And the word of the Lord came 
unto me the second time, saying, 
‘What seest thou?’ And I said, ‘I 
see a seething pot and the face 
thereof is toward the north.” 

Certainly that prophecy was ful- 
filled yesterday. * * * 

i am wondering if the gentleman 
really does enjoy the thought that 
the textile industries in New Eng- 
land seem to be dying while those of 
North Carolina remain alive. Such 





COMGIESS 


Mr. O’Connor 


Mr. Kopplemann 
ON CAPITOL HILL 


would we not be flooded with letters 
and telegrams protesting against 
this or that in the bill? 


MR. MAVERICK: .The gentleman 
does not mean he is afraid of public 
opinion, does he? 


MR. COCHRAN: I certainly be- 
lieve in the right of public opinion, 
but the gentleman knows we would 
be flooded with telegrams had the 
bill been reported out two weeks 
ago. 

MR. BIERMANN: Admiral Stand- 
ley * * * declares that it will cost 
our Government $555,146,641 every 
year to maintain our Navy and to 
replace over-age ships. That is 
more money than Great Britain and 
Japan combined are spending on 
their navies. 

MR. MAVERICK: The idea is we 
are the biggest cock on the walk. 

MR, CHRISTIANSON (Rep.), of 
Minneapolis, Minn.: I do not think 
we need as large a navy as Great 
Britain, because we do not maintain 
a world-wide empire as does Britain. 
Furthermore, we are self-contained. 


MR, VINSON (Dem.), of Milledge- 
ville, Ga.: Then the gentleman 
is of the opinion that the defense 
of this country must be dependent 
upon the peace and good will of 
other nations and not our own de- 
fense? * * * The Democratic party 
promised the people a Navy up to 
treaty strength. 


MR. BIERMANN: The Democratic 
platform in 1932 denounced the Re- 
publican Administration for spend- 
ing about $700,000,000 on the Army 
and Navy combined and here we are 
committed to a policy of spending 
over $1,000,000,000! 

MR. KELLER (Dem.), of Ava, IIL: 
Our strategists on the floor of this 
House sit here and tell you that the 
proper strategy in case of war is to 
stay at home. Just defend our shores 
from outside attack. * * * America 
has always stood for the rights of 
her citizens wherever they may have 
been. The facts are that America 
is going to go on doing that, and if 
it is necessary to send more gun- 


or Less 


an apparent feeling on his part re- 
calls to my mind the story of the 
two colored men who met after five 
years, during which both had been 
married. Said the first: ‘Mose, 
what sort of a gal did you all git?” 
Mose replied, “She am an angel.” 
Whereupon .the other exclaimed, 
“Boy, yo’ suttainly am lucky! Mine’s 
still alive.” x~* * 
OUISIANA’S “Kingfish” re- 
lates his profitable experience 
in the not-farming business for 
the edification of some of his 
colleagues who have mortgages 
on their farms: 

SENATOR COPELAND (Dem.), of 
New York: I live on a farm * * * 
and I know I am a good farmer, be- 
cause every three months I have 
gone down to the bank to pay the 
interest on my farm mortgage. 

SENATOR LONG: I was raised on 
a farm, Mr. President. I am one of 
the world’s most successful farmers 
I left the farm as early as I could 
possibly get away, and I have never 
gone back since, demonstrating long 
in advance a keen knowledge of 
farming. 


Not only that, I bought a farm 
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And so members of the House having sampled the 
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boats to China to protect American 
interests, we will send them. 

The American people will be be- 
hind us to a man when we do it. 
** * Ido not know of a single one 
who can stand up and defend the 
proposition to “outlaw war.” I have 
never heard a single speech in my 
life that in good common sense suc- 
cessfully defended that misleading 
slogan. 

MR. SISSON (Dem.), of Whites- 
boro, N. Y.: Instead of doing our 
part, a part which we are in a bet- 
ter position to perform than any 
other nation in the world, to act as 
a stabilizing and a friendly and 
peace-promoting influence, we are, 
in passing this bill, doing what is 
best calculated to cause each of sev- 
eral other great powers to speed up 
their armament race and do that 
which is best calculated to bring 
on war through preparation for 
war.*** 

This bill making an appropria- 
tion of $457,000,000 was brought be- 
fore the House without even a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee having seen 
the bill or the report. * * * 

Members of this House should not 
with complacency acquiesce in the 
perfunctory passing of a bill making 
up nearly a billion dollars for Navy 
and Army, in preparation for war in 
a single year, without having more 
time than has been afforded to 
study the bill, the report, and the 
hearings held by the commit- 
—.* > * 

MR. HILL (Dem.), of Prosser, 
Wash.: We quibbled over giving our 
farmers $60,000,000 for seed loans to 
raise crops to feed the people and 
now propose areadnaughts costing 
aimost that much apiece. In a few 
years they will be obsolete. * * * We 
grudgingly dole out $15 per month 
to our citizens who have become 
aged and decrepit * * * and noncha- 
lantly build airplane carriers at $29,- 
000,000 apiece. And then we won- 
der that we are “sitting on a vol- 
cano.” The wonder is that we have 
not been blown to atoms by an ex- 
ploited and enraged people. 


. 
Side 
I won half of it in a lawsuit, and I 
bought out my co-partner. * * * He 
sold me three head of cattle, one 
yearling, a heifer, and calf. Then 
he convinced me that I ought to 
construct a wire fence around that 
65 acres of cane. 

So I bought the wire fencing and 
enough barbed wire to put two 
strands of barbed wire on top of the 
fence. That man loaded up a wagon 
and started out with my wire to 
fence my 65 acres of cane, with my 
three head of cattle to start with. 

He never stopped. He reached the 


place where the cattle were, put 
them in front of the wagon, and 
drove them on to Jena, where he 


sold my cattle and sold my barbed 
wire and my fencing. I have not 
seen him since, and I have never 
lost a dime on a farm from that 
day to this. 

SENATOR GORE, (Dem.) of Okla- 
homa: The Senator owes that man 
something. 

SENATOR LONG: That is my ex- 
perience with farming. The best 
friend I ever had was the man who 
took my wire and cows and left the 
country with them. 


| 





United States Senate 


Recommits Farm Tenant Bill, 


Debates Curb on Lynchings 


\\ HILE Senators trek back from the White 
House with word that the President wants a 
June adjournment of Congress, measures of 
major importance are still awaiting action. 
The Harrison bonus compromise may come up 
in the Senate Monday of this week, but back in 
committees, unmoved, are the omnibus banking 
bill, the public utility holding company bill, the 
ship subsidy bill, and other outstanding measures. 
For six days, three the past week and three 
the week before, the Senate debated the billion- 
dollar Bankhead plan for aid to tenant farmers 
and share-croppers, but back it went to commit- 
tee to be revised and reported back by May 12. 


ANTI-LYNCHING BILL 
The anti-lynching bill ran afoul of a filibuster 
in the Senate. It was debated three days. There 
was a test vote Friday on a motion to adjourn, 
which would have been adverse to the bill, but 
the Senate was surprised at the almost even 
vote on the adjournment motion, 33 to 34. The 
Senate then “recessed” until Saturday with the 
motion to consider the bill still pending. 
Monday.—The Senate resumed debate on the 
Bankhead bill. Adopted an amendment to pro- 
hibit those buying farms from the _ proposed 
Farmers’ Home Corporation from creating a 
second lien on the property while they still owe 
the Government on a first lien. 
Ratification of the international 
treaty was reconsidered and the 
pending on the Senate calendar. 
The Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce continued hearings on the public utility 
holding company bill. 


TAX WARNING 

Tuesday.—The Senate continued the debate 
on the Bankhead bill. Confirmed the President’s 
nomination of Phillips Lee Goldsborough of 
Maryland, former Republican Senator, as a mi- 


copyright 
treaty left 
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“HELP THE SHARE-CROPPER” 


Despite the fact that the Bankhead land ten- | 
ancy bill has been recommitted, hope for the 
passage of the measure is still expressed by its 





proponents. Discussing the bill are Senator | 
Bankhead (seated) and Senator Shipstead 


| (standing). 





nority member of the board of directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Testifying before the Senate Committee on 
Finance, Secretary Morgenthau warned that any 
of the bonus payment plans would result in ad- 
ditional taxes and stated the Treasury is pre- 
pared to recommend a Federal inheritance tax 
to raise from $200,000,000 to $600,000,000 a year. 

Wednesday.—Overruling the Senate leadership, 
the Senate, by a vote of 45 ayes to 38 nays, sent 
back to the Committee on Agriculture the Bank- 
head farm tenant bill (S. 2367). 

Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, moved 
the Senate consider the Costigan-Wagner anti- 
lynching bill. He said 53,000,000 people endorse 
its principle. 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, told the Senate Committee on 
Finance that the Harrison bonus bill would cost 
the Government approximately a billion dollars 
less than the Patman or Vinson bills. 

Chairman Copeland, of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce, introduced a revised ship sub- 
Sidy bill and began hearings. 

The Senate confirmed the nomination of Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, of Utah, as Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board until 1938. 


THE HOLMES GIFT 

Thursday.—The anti-lynching bill again de- 
bated by the Senate. 

Message from President Roosevelt read, in both 
Houses, suggesting that the bequest of the resid- 
uary estate of Justice Holmes to the Govern- 
ment be set aside as a separate fund until its 
wisest uses be determined. 

The Harrison compromise veterans’ bonus bill 
was reported to the Senate, with amendments. 

Friday.—The anti-lynching bill was debated all 
day. 

The Senate approved a resolution for Federal 
participation in the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of Connecticut. 

Senator Clark (Dem.), of Missouri is spon- 
soring a plan to extend the present recovery act 
ten months, instead of immediate NRA revision. 

Saturday.—Continued consideration of the 
motion to consider the anti-lynching bill. 

Frep A. EMERY 
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Work Relief: How Machinery to Employ 


Millions of Idle Will Function. . . . 





The New Agencies for Considering Ap- 
plications for Projects and Supervising 


The Work; Expected Results 





[Continued from Page 3.] 


Allotment Division. This division 
is to be headed by Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior and Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works. His is 
a large round-table organization, 
consisting of 22 members, including 
cabinet members, other division 
heads, and representatives of busi- 
ness, organized labor, and banking. 

The allotment division will listen 
to the arguments for the various 
projects. It will seek to determine 
the amount of direct labor that can 
be employed, the time required for 
completion of the projects, the 
question whether or not they will 
pay for themselves, and whether 
they will absorb all the unemployed 
in the areas affected. 


PRESIDENT AT APEX 

If the project meets the rules laid 
down and gets by the allotment 
board, it then will pass on up to 
President Roosevelt for final ap- 
proval or rejection. 

Now the groundwork is laid for 
action. What happens next? 

When Mr. Roosevelt puts his okeh 
on an approved project, it then is 
assigned to the Government depart- 
ment charged with carrying out the 
actual work. 

At that point there enters Harry 
L. Hopkins, head of the new Works 
Progress Division. He is charged 
with seeing that the work allotted 
is done on schedule, that it employs 
persons entitled to employment, and 
that results fulfill specifications. 

How will all of that be done? 

The Government department or 
works division with a job to do will 
report to Mr. Hopkins that it needs 
a definite number of workers and a 
definite amount of material. 

He in turn will go to the relief 
rolls at his command and, through 
the machinery he sets up, will as- 
sign workers to the jobs. 


He will 


determine the wage they will re- 
ceive and the hours they will work, 
and will have general charge of see- 
ing that the task is done according 
to orders. 

As for materials, orders from Mr. 
Hopkins will go to the Procurement 
Division under his direction. This 
division will function to buy ma- 
terials for all the projects involved, 
aiming at low prices through volume 
purchases. 


FINDING PRIVATE JOBS 

At the same time that jobs are 
assigned to unemployed, their names 
will be registered with the United 
States Employment Service. This 
service in turn will advise the pri- 
vate employers in the region that it 
has a definite number of men at 
work on Government 
These employers will be advised that 
if they need workers they need only 
ask the Employment Service for 
them. 

Mr. Roosevelt explained that every 
project undertaken is going to have 
a time schedule attached. Mr. Hop- 
kins then will keep tab to see that 
this schedule is adhered to. In that 
way the delays and disappointments 
that attended PWA projects are ex- 
pected to be avoided. 

The objective has been to build an 

organization that will get quick and 
effective results without waste and 
with consideration for the needs of 
the country. When CWA was at 
work private employers complained 
that they were losing workers to 
the Government. 

Under the new work program, the 
United States Employment Service 
is tied in to prevent a development 
of that kind. If need arises for men 
in private employment, the Govern- 
ment work will be shut down or cur- 
tailed, according to the plans drawn. 

When is all this work to get un- 
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der way? How soon are the effects 
of the program expected to be felt? 

No set time is given by the Presi- 
dent. 
no schedule called for and that 
projects will be pushed ahead as fast 
as feasible. The impression he left 
is that by Fall the program will be 
fairly under way. Winter is expected 
to see its peak. Spending is ex- 
pected to continue throughout next 
year. 

What is to become of the present 
relief set-up? 

Mr. Hopkins, in addition to his 
job in the new program, will con- 
tinue as Administrator of Emer- 
gercy Relief. 

The present relief plan, caring for 
approximately 22,000,000 persons 
now, gradually will diminish in im- 
portance as workers go on the rolls 
of the new_program. 

Those persons on relief rolls who 
are unemployable are to be shunted 
gradually to the care of the locali- 
ties and the States. Most of this 
transfer already has taken place. 

Said a White House statement: 

“If, in the process of making and 
carrying out allotments sufficient 
employment in a given area is ac- 
tually not provided, the existing 
machinery of FERA will be con- 
tinued in order to take up the slack 
through the creation of local work 
on very small projects which, be- 
cause of their size, would not clear 
through the Works Allotment Board. 

“These projects can be planned 
and put into operation and com- 
pleted within a very short time. 
They will be definitely useful.” 

Mr. Roosevelt now has outlined 
his plans and set out on a $4,000,- 
000,000 venture in “depression bust- 
ing.” 





Most firms say no—looks like lobbying 


ADVERTISEMENT 


A WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE? ~ 
How- 


ver, I have been here fifteen years es per- 


| Leave for Mr. Moffett: | 


He explained that there is | 


Not to Quit FHA Post 


4 Plans Call for Visit to London 


Housing Conference 


James A. Moffett, Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator, will not resign, 
but, instead, will take leave of ab- 
sence without pay for a world 
cruise, returning to his duties 
about August 1. 

According to his plans disclosed 
after a call at the White House, 
April 27, he will combine business 
with pleasure and attend the In- 
ternational Housing Conference at 
London in July. 

Mr. Moffett asked President 
Roosevelt, some days ago, to accept 
his resignation at an early date. 
During his absence there will be 


no important changes in personnel 
at the FHA, Mr. Moffett declares. 
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association officials, 
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vailable in part only to individual research; 
s “trouble shooter"; as economic and trade 
dviser I follow legislative and departmental 


rojects but cannot sponsor them CWentele 
mited by policies of handling all work (ex- 
epting statistical) personally and having no 


ympeting clients. Box 5, United States News 


Offers to visitors... A truly 
fine hotel... A distingvished 
address...A convenient loce- 


tion. Large luxurious single 
rooms from $5.00... double 
rooms from $7.00...svites $10. 
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VOTES 


ETWEEN May 23, 1934, and 

April 29, 1935, Seagram’s 
shipped 40 million bottles of Crown 
Whiskey from its distillery in 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 


It illustrates more than a great industrial 
success. More than an astonishing popularity 
for Crown Whiskies. ‘ 


Actually it illustrates a surprising trend to 
sensible drinking on the part of the Ameri- 


| 
| This fact has-an unusual significance. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Perhaps this seems like a contradiction. 


The fact is, however, that the success of 
Crown Whiskies is due only partly to Seagram’s 
skill in distilling and blending. It is due in 
even greater part to a moderate public attitude 
toward liquor. 

In May, 1934, when Crown Whiskies were 
introduced, most experts believed that the 





average American wanted “just whiskey” at 


the lowest possible price. 


Crown Whiskies did not fill this classifi- 


cation. 


Crown Whiskies were fine mellow blends 
— like the truly fine blends before Prohibi- 
tion. They were moderately priced. But they 


were not cheap whiskies. 


at 


Quite frankly, Crown Whiskies were de- 
signed for people who were willing to pay a 
little more — for people who really enjoy the 
bouquet, warmth and flavor of fine whiskies. 


We could not and did not foresee that 
Crown Whiskies, within 60 days, would be- 
come the largest selling American whiskies 


any price. 


That, however, is exactly what happened. 


And there is only one explanation. 


It is simply that many Americans do enjoy 
fine whiskey. That is the secret of Crown 
success. For this success we express our ap- 


preciation. 


FINE WHISKIES SINCE 1857 


cagram’s 


Seagram-Distillers Corporation, N. Y. 


40 MILLION 


for sensible drinking 























The scales are swinging 
the other way 


F YOU will look at the indices of business for 
the past two years, you will find such changes 


as these: 


Commodity prices have risen about 34%. 
cost of living is up about 9%. There has been a 
30% improvement in business volume. Stock 


prices have almost exactly 
doubled. Bond prices are better 
by some 37%. Net demand bank 
deposits are greater by 46%. 


Here is evidence which says 
unmistakably that recovery is 
under way, and in this fact is a 
challenge to every business leader 
in America. 


For the state of business as a 
whole is what each business 
individually helps to make it. 
Those who set themselves res- 
olutely to discover the public’s 
needs, and-to meet those needs 
by betterment of products, ser- 


vices, and values today, will be the ones who 


bring to themselves and to the nation the surest 
benefits tomorrow. 


In times far less auspicious than the present, 


The 








THE GOODYEAR 
“G-3” ALL-WEATHER 











Goodyear put these convictions to work. 


Straight through the past five years, we have 
carried on a program of product development 


and betterment greater than this 
company has ever undertaken 
before. 


Many results of these efforts 
are yielding their benefits today 
in industrial service, and two 
are universally known to the 
public: the ‘‘G-3” All-Weather, 
now leading every other tire in 
sales,and the Airwheel*, of which 
Goodyear production is greater 
than that of all other makers of 
supersoft tires combined. 


[Vib fuceh, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC, 


® AIRWHEEL is Goodyear's trade-mark, registered in the U.S. A. and throughout the 
world, and is used to denote that Goodyear is the exclusive maker of AIRWHEEL Tires 
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“COMPTOMETER” METHODS 
BRING COORDINATED 
CONTROL TO BUSINESS 


The vital facts of your business 
can be assembled in useful form, 
quickly and accurately, by 
“Comptometer” figure-control 
methods. Importantrecords that 
reflect sales conditions, costs, pro- 
duction and inventory are assem- 
bled and interpreted in totals or 
in breakdowns while they are of 
greatest value. Such information 
is essential to profit control. 


The “‘Comptometer” Peg- 
Board method is a simplified, 
speedy means of collecting figure 
facts at minimum cost. It has 


certain definite adv antages: 


1. Makes use of original figures. 
Eliminates time and cost of re- 
copying, posting. Reduces chance 
of error. 


2. Extremely fast. Produces figure 
information while most valuable. 
Allows for prompt action on rap- 


idly changing conditions. 


Flexible. Adaptable to most any 
kind of figure routine. 
4. 


Economical. Savings of 35% or 
more are not unusual. 


S. Simplifies collecting and comput- 
ing figure facts. Reduces number 


of operations required. 


COM PTOM 


BEG. U, &. PAT..OFFY 








A letter or telephone call to the 
“Comptometer” office in your 
locality, or to the address below, 
will bring you detailed informa- 
tion on “Comptometer” meth- 
ods and the “Comptometer™ 
machines for various types of 
work. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 
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HITCHING wagons to work-relief stars. 
~*~ < 


ok 


Rapid progress towards expanded CCC 


program. 
* * * 


Setback for Bankhead farm-tenant aid bill. 
7 as * 


Art and Science clasp hands. 
* * * 


a ITCH your wagon to a star” may not be as 

fanciful a phrase as it sounds. 

Overnight there has been created a Federal 
welfare firmament. In the beginning there was a 
two-word recovery program—‘“work relief.” This 
has now been resolved into a complex solar sys- 
tem in which planets from boon-doggling to 
bridge building revolve about the figure of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

More persons in the United States than there 
are individuals in Mexico, Rumania, Jugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia, more than twice as Many as 
in Belgium and Holland combined, about three 
times as many as there are in Sweden and nearly 
seven times as many as in Norway are expected 
to hitch their welfare burdens to a work-relief 
Star. 


Cutting the Relief Roll 


More Than 20 Million 
Now on the Lists 


TODAY, one-sixth of the country’s population 

depends on the Government for food and 
clothing. Latest FERA estimates place relief 
rolls well above the 20,500,000 mark. Cost of car- 
ing for relief clients in March was more than 
$150,000,000. 

However, according to Relief Administrator 
Hopkins March relief rolls decreased 147,304 per- 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


“AN INTELLIGENT DEMOCRACY” 


To foster adult education, John W. Stude- 

baker, Commissioner of Education, urges the 

expenditure of $7,000,000 to establish 10,000 

open forums for the discussion of public 
questions. 








sons below January, the Winter’s high point. 

Cutting of the relief rotl underbrush has al- 
ready begun. Administrator Hopkins plans to 
clear the way for the $4,880,000,000 re-employ- 
ment drive by forcing States and communities 
to care for all the aged and decrepit after mid- 
Summer. 

The move, he said, would leave on Federal 
relief rolls, not counting farmers in drought 
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Q. What 
power? 

A. The Geological Survey estimates potential 
water power of the Belgian Congo at 90 million 
horsepower; United States 42 M.; India, 27 M.; 
Brazil, 25 M.; Canada, 18 M. However the 
United States leads in developed power; twice 
that of Canada which is followed by Italy, 
France and Japan. 


: te J 
has the water 


country greatest 


* K x 
Q. Are there comparative 
world trade? 

A. The League of Nations reports world trade 
of 1934 as slightly less than in 1933. The United 
States showed greatest loss in imports; Germany 
in exports. Only country to show a gain both in 
exports and import was Japan. 


any Statistics on 


a ~ ” 

Q. What does the expression 
ing June 30” mean? 

A. A fiscal year is a bookkeeping term for the 
period at the end of which accounts are bal- 
anced. The United States Government’s fiscal 
year ends June 30 not January 1. 


“fiscal year end- 


* a * 
Q. What proportion of the armies 
during the World War went overseas? 
A. Almost half of the troops 
sent to France and elsewhere 


raised here 
assembled were 


oa * * 
Q. How does mileage of canals in United States 
compare with that of railroads? 
A. Canal mileage is much smaller. . Total mile- 
age of inland waterways in this country is esti- 
mated at 27,400 miles. 
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| News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
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SCIENCE 


Karl ‘, Compton 





ART 
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Gutzon Borglum 





Health— What the Relief Agencies Are Doing + + 


‘LITERATURE 








Percy MacKaye 


“MAN SHALL NOT LIVE BY BREAD ALONE” 
Consolidation of all the agencies of Government which deal with science, art and literature into a single new Federal Department is proposed in a 
Congressional measure upon which hearings are now being held by the House Patents Committee. 


areas, some 3,500,000 family heads physically and 
mentally capable of earning their living. 

The Government plans to put that number 
to work by its new public work program. Those 
still unemployed, the Administration hopes, 
will be reemployed by private Industries rejuve- 
nated by the Federal spending. 


CCC—Full Speed Ahead! 


August 31 Will See 600,000 Young 
Men At Work In Nation’s Forests 


(THROUGH the maze of plans for pouring $4,- 
880,000,000 in a work-relief program across 
the country in a final effort to break the back 
of the depression one piece of machinery stands 
revealed in perfect working order—the CCC. 

Its achievements approved by both friend and 
foe of the New Deal’s drive, last week its ma- 
chinery for expanding to a peak strength of 
600,000 men was set in motion by the President. 
Wires clicked, messages sped as Director Fechner 
called upon all cooperating departments to push 
plans ahead for building the CCC up by Aug- 
ust 31. 

The War Department promptly sent out in- 
structions to commanding officers of all corps 
areas directing them to begin enrollment of new 
men on June 15, To house the new men, the 
War Department will construct 1,276 new forest 
camps. 

One important change has been made in the 
rules of eligibility. The age limit for members, 
which is now from 18 to 25 years, will be changed 
to 18 to 28 years. The time for which a member 
may remain in the CCC camps has been length- 
ened from 12 to 18 months. 


A New ‘Townsend’ Plan 


100-Million Fund to Teach Politics 
To Public, His Idea Now 


7HILE millions will be spent to make America 

“conservation-conscious,” Dr. F. E. Townsend, 
father of the defeated old-age pension plan, 
would like to see created a $100,000,000 founda- 
tion to make people “political-minded.” 

The foundation, he explained, would act as a 
great educational force. “People,” he said, “must 
be taught to think politically. They never have. 
They have permitted politicians to do their 
thinking for them.” 

How would the millions of dollars be raised? 

“By asking people to give a dollar each,” he 
stated. “They would give it gladly, and many 
would give more.” 

While this proposal revolves about the white- 
haired father of the defeated $200-a-month pen- 
sion plan, what of the millions of its supporters? 
According to Dr. Townsend the organization will 
be a permanent thing. “New clubs are being 
formed by the hundreds every week,” he said. 


Aid for Farm Tenants 


Billion-Dollar Measure Goes Back 
To Committee for Revision 


MEANWHILE, before the week was over the 

$1,000,000,000 bill for farm tenant aid, rid- 
dled by attacks from Democratic and Republican 
Senators and burdened with several amendments, 
was ushered back to the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee for general revision. 

The bill, introduced by Senator Bankhead 
(Dem.), of Alabama, would have made available 
farm homesteads to farm tenants, share crop- 
pers and laborers on long-term credit at low in- 
terest. 

Pros and Cons: 

Senator Long, (Dem.), 
is not going to help the tenants. 
called a bankrupt landlord’s bill.” 


of Louisiana: “This bill 
It ought to be 


vil the measure, (See col. 5.) 


Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina: “On 
the one hand we are restricting, curtailing, li- 
censing, regimenting, and, on the other hand, 
we are throwing the door wide open with a bil- 
lion dollars to increase the number of farmers.” 

Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota: “With the 
threat of radicalism and foreign ‘isms’ hanging 


like the sword of Damocles over our heads we. 


should help restore the farmer to his plot of land. 
In this way individualism gains a bulwark and 
communism a foe.” 


Forums Everywhere 


Seven Millions Asked to Finance 
Public Debates for 10 Years 


TEN years—-ten thousand open forums for the 
discussion of all national problems. 

Such is the program envisioned by the Com- 
missioner of Education, John W. Studebaker. 
For the past three years a program of open 
forums has been carried on in Des Moines, Iowa, 
where with marked success a five-year grant of 
$195,000 from the Carnegie Foundation has spon- 
sored the discussion of economic, social and po- 
litical problems. 

There is nothing related to relief about 
the proposed program. Or. Studebaker consid- 
ers it a definite factor in the development of an 
intelligent democracy. 

The formus which would be held under the 
auspices of the Department of Education in each 
State will be created only after Congress sees eye 
to eye with Dr. Studebaker as to the advisability 
of making $7,000,000 available for use over a 
period of years to establish the project na- 
tionally. 


For Child Welfare 


Scant Attention Paid Recently to 
Problems of Minors by States 


MEANWHILE a review of the legislation en- 
acted by the nine States whose legislatures 
held regular sessions in 1934 indicates that rela- 
tively little attention was devoted to children’s 
problems in that year, according to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. 

For instance, attempts to ralse the minimum 
age for full-time employment from 14 to 15 or to 
the code age of 16 failed in Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. Ken- 
tucky, however, raised the educational require- 





—Underwood & Underwood 


A FIRE-PROOF INVENTION 


To ensure greater safety to airplanes, the Bu- 
reau of Standards has developed an non-in- 
flammable substance for use in covering plane 
fabrics. A scientist is here shown demon- 
strating its effectiveness with flaming gasoline. 
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Witnesses, such as the above, favor the objectives 


Underwood & Underwood and Wide World 


ment for children moven schooi to go to work. 

Little attention was given to provisions for 
dependent children. Bills to liberalize mother’s 
aid laws failed in New Jersey and New York. On 
the other hand, in the field of maternal and 
child health, Iowa, Kansas, and Michigan liber- 
alized provisions for care of indigent persons. 

Although special legislative sessions were held 
in a number of States in 1934 the subjects con- 
sidered were mainly limited to taxation and 
relief. 


Public Enemies’ ‘Arsenal’ 


Underworld Uses Weapons Stolen 
From Armories to Battle Federal 
Agents 


[DURING the World War, investigators report, 

British “Tommies” fell by the thousands from 
enemy guns manufactured in Great Britain. 
And yet in 1935, United States crime sleuths are 
battling with an underworld army well equipped 
with weapons stolen from National Guard 
armories. 

Since January 1, 1933, the Department of Jus- 
tice reports “public enemies” have conducted a 
series of raids on National Guard armories, net- 
ting themselves an arsenal of 1,719 military 
weapons and 190,776 rounds of ammunition. 

Only 715 guns have been recovered, and those 
only after such desperate gangs of the Dillinger 
type had been subdued. 

Department of Justice agents are working 
night and day to halt these raids. Some time 
ago the War Department surveyed the situation 
but reported itself powerless to cope with the 
problem since the National Guard armories are 
under the supervision of State officials and not 
under control of the Army. 

In connection with the arsenal raids, 218 per- 
sons have been arrested. There have been 159 
convictions, 6 acquittals, 20 dismissals, and the 
cases involving 34 persons are now pending. 


DETERRENT TO CRIME 


In the battle against crime, it is the opinion 
of William D. Lewis, Director of the American 
Law Institute, the Federal Government shows 
the path along which States should travel if 
they would become equally efficient. 

Mr. Lewis believes that it is not the severity 
of the punishment but the certainty and celerity 
of conviction which acts as the greatest crime de- 
terrent. He points out that only about six out 
of every hundred tried in the Federal courts es- 
cape conviction. 

“Contrast this,” he says, “with the usual per- 
centage in State and local courts and the pic- 
ture becomes striking. Since the approval of the 
Federal kidnaping law of 1932, thirty-two cases 
have been reported and thirty-two have been 
solved.” 


POLICE RADIO CARS 


In the meantime the Federal Communications 
Commission is giving serious consideration to 
that terse crackling phrase “Calling all cars * * * 
calling all cars.” 

The Commission wishes to bring about a maxi- 
mum of public service efficiency in the police 
field and ultimately to work out a plan whereby 
every town of any considerable size will have the 
protection of police radio calls. 

Scattered over the United States there are ap- 
proximately 176 of these call stations operated 
by municipalities, under call letters and frequen- 
cies licensed by FCC for broadcasting information 
and instructions to their cruising policemen. 

There are also 52 State police radio stations 
and, in addition, 2 marine fire stations, operating 
under radio licenses. 

To all of these FCC has addressed a question- 
naire asking, among other things, the number of 
police cars equipped with radio receivers only, 
the number of such cars having two-way com- 
munications, enabling police patrols to report 
to their stations, and area and population served. 


Portfolio of Arts 


“Department of Science, Art and 
Literature” Latest Proposal 


AN ELEVENTH chair in the Cabinet? 

It is for Congress to decide whether the 
nation’s vast army of musicians, poets, painters, 
sculptors and scientists shall have their own De- 
partment with a Secretary occupying a Cabinet 
post under the President. 

A joint resolution has already been introduced 
in the House by Representative Sirovich (Dem.) 
of New York City, providing for the establish- 
ment of an executive department to be known 
as the “Department of Science, Art and Litera- 
ture.” 

Presidents of universities, leading editors, art- 
ists, architects, scientists and authors have been 
and are being invited to appear before the House 
Committee on Patents to give their views as to 
the form and scope of the proposed Department 
so that the final plan will not be that of one 
man, nor of the members of the Committee, but 
will represent the best thought on the subject 
by the leaders in science, art and literature in 
the United States and hence become a thoroughly 
representative institution. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON PLAN 

Rear Admiral Christian J. Peoples, Director of 
the Treasury’s Procurement Division, is in favor 
of “anything that will encourage and assist the 
writer, the painter, the sculptor or the scien- 
tists.” 

Gutzon Borglum, sculptor of mountains, 
thought it would be an excellent idea to build a 
department of science and liberal arts, but he 
warned, “make it a conservatory in which to 
foster the genius of the land and demand ad- 
ministration of much of this ‘White Collar’ fund. 
be not afraid of wasting any of it.” 

Dramatist, poet, and author, Percy MacKaye, 
testifying before the committee favored the 
creation of the department. It is his opinion 
that such a department “is inevitable in the evo- 
lution of the human system and of America.” 

From Karl T. Compton, President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
chairman of the Science Advisory Board, how- 
ever, the committee learned that while he is in 
sympathy with the objectives of the resolution, 
he is not with the mechanism proposed for car- 
rying them out. 


POSSIBLE DIFFICULTIES 

Scientist Compton objects for the reason that 
“science so permeates a good deal of the work of 
other departments that it would be difficult and 
probably impossible to concentrate the scientific 
work in one department and to carry on ef- 
fectively essential work of other departments.” 

And from the heart of New York’s art mecca, 
Greenwich Village, the committee was warned 
by Artist John Sloan: “Whereas a Government 
Department of Art will always favor the conven- 
tional and commonplace in contemporary art 
(with due respect for the antique); and 

“Whereas art politicians and job hunters are 
just as despicable and pernicious as any others, 
Government art will surely fall in their hands.” 


CONTEST OVER BUREAUS 

Incidentally, a bit of name refurbishing may 
take place at the Department of the Interior. 
Secretary Ickes is all in favor of the measure 
introduced by Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, 
establishing his department as “The Department 
of Conservation and Work.” 

The measure would place the PWA and the Oil 
Administration as well as the National Re- 
sources Board under Mr. Ickes’ permanent juris- 
diction in addition to all conservation activities 
of the Government. 

However, Secretary Wallace is also fond of the 
“conservation” functions of his Agriculture De- 
partment. And it is expected he wi!] have a 
great deal to say on the matter. 

Other departments and bureaus with “conser- 
vation” functions may take their cue from Mr. 
Wallace and enter the lists prepared to fight to 
the last to protect their fish hatcheries and sim- 
ilar odds and ends of “conservation” from the 
hands of the proposed ventonhecnninnell 
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| Dictionary 


of Hae Wews 


"SHARE CROPPER.—One who cultivates land 
of another in return for portion of crop. He 
usually does not own animals, machinery, or 
seeds necessary for fa@ming. Bankhead Bill, 
which has just been recommitted to Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, provides for Government fi- 
nancing of purchase of farms for tenants and 
share croppers. 








‘ 


x * * 

SATELLITE CITY.—Term used by President to 
describe city where serious conditions exist so 
that people would like to move 30 or 40 miles to 
start new community. Work-relief funds will be 
devoted to this purpose. 

* * * 

ELITARIST STATE.—Term applied to Poland 
under new Constitution. Refers to government 
by elite of all classes. The president is the su- 
preme authority. 

* 7 * 

ADJUSTED SERVICE CERTIFICATE.—Popu- 
larly termed “soldier’s bonus.” Indicates on face 
what is due holder. Figured out on basis of $1 
per day for service in this country and $1.25 for 
overseas service in World War, plus 25 per cent, 
and 4 per cent interest compounded annually. 
Due to mature in 1945. Pending legislation 
would pay off certificates now before date of ma- 

turity. 
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Punishment for 
State or Federal Issue? . . 








Bill Before Senate Opposed As Invasion 


Of Police 


Powers 


and 


Advocated As 


A Step In Crime Suppression 





‘THE BOGEY of State rights and 

the issue of constitutionality ran 
through the debate in the Senate in 
the past week in an unsuccessful ef- 
fort “to proceed to immediate con- 
sideration” of the Costigan-Wagner 
anti-lynching bill. 

The discussion, including a fili- 
buster and lively colloquies  be- 
tween Senators, was before crowded 
gallaries. 

Senators Costigan ‘Dem.), of Col- 
orado, and Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, the bill's sponsors, led the ora- 
torical battle to bring up the bill. 
Senators Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
and Bailey (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina, led the fight against considera- 
tion. Others participated. 


LYNCH MOB DEFINED 

The bill (S. 24) defines a mob as 
“a riotous assemblage of three or 
more persons, acting in concert, 
without authority of law, to kill or 
injure any person in the custody of 
a peace officer, or charged with, sus- 
pected or convicted of crime.” 

It would make lynching a Federal 
offense, Federal courts taking juris- 
diction, whenever State officials 
negiect to give prisoners the protec- 
tion of due process of law guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 

It also would prescribe penalties 
on officers allowing prisoners to be 
taken from them by mobs and 
would make counties where lynch- 
ings occur liable to recovery of 
damages. 

Senator Costigan told the Senate 
there have been 5,071 men and wo- 
men unlawfully seized and put to 
death since 1882. He quoted the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
and a report of the House Commit- 
tee on Judiciary in substantiation of 
the constitutionality of the bill. 

Senator Wagner, in his speech, 


, Said the 5,071 lynchings since 1882 


included 280 since 1922. 

“Since the turn of the century, 
he said, “only eight-tenths of 1 per 
cent of these lynchings have been 
followed by prosecutions and in only 
12 instances have convictions fol- 
lowed.” 

Mr. Wagner declared that the bill 
does not invade State rights and 
Said “there is ample precedent for 
Federal intervention when State of- 
ficers deny constitutional rights.” 


OPPOSITION VIEWS 


Senator Connally said lynching is 
murder whether committed by three 
persons or by one, that it is a mat- 
ter for the States, and that he chal- 
lenged the constitutionality of the 
proposal. 

Senator Bailey opposed the bill as 
an extension of the Federal power 
over the State administration of 
criminal laws. He said his State like 
some other States has anti-lynch- 
ing laws and suggested that Sena- 
tors Wagner and Costigan, from 
States having no anti-lynching laws, 
“should sweep before their own 
doors before they undertake to 
bring a Federal mob across the 
threshold of the courts of justice 
of North Carolina.” 

Senator Smith (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, opposed the bill as “aimed 
at the Southern States.” Senator 
Bailey wound up the debate by de- 
claring the bill is “a legislative in- 
terpretation of the Constitution to 
make the United States the judge 
of the States and the counties.” 

And so the debate left the anti- 
lynching bill unacted upon, with a 
declaration of Senator Bailey the 
bill is “not going to pass” and “we 
will fight it out along this line if 
it takes all Summer.” 


” 


Lynching; 





‘TREND of legislation; recent 
enactments and bills under 
consideration. 
7 * ~ 
Farmers fiee before dust storms 
seeking new fields to begin life 
over. 
* * 7 
Taking advantage of 
Sam's philanthropy. 
~ 7” 7 


Uncle 


Southland commemorates _his- 
toric anniversities. 
* ~ ~ 
*~UNDAY PERFORMANCES of dra- 

matic and musical presentations 
on the legitimate stage are author- 
ized under New York law, just signed 
by Governor Herbert H. Lehman. 

Except that local enabling ordi- 
nances will be required to give effect 
to the law, the legitimate stage is 
now on even terms with the motion 
pictures. The Actor’s Equity A.3oci- 
ation will have to decide whether 
members may work on Sunday. 

In a special message, Governor 
Bridges has urged the New Hamp- 
shire legislature to ratify an inter- 
state compact on minimum wage 
standards in New England, to pro- 
vide for unemployment compensa- 
tion, and to prepare state welfare 
and relief machinery so as to be 
able to secure available Federal as- 
sistance. 

The bill to provide for old age pen- 
sions, passed by the lower house of 
the Connecticut legislature, has been 
amended in the senate and is still 
pending. The bill provides $7 maxi- 
mum weekly compensation and pro- 
vides a $3 head tax to establish a 
fund. 

The Florida legislature is consid- 
ering old age pensions, control of 
liquor traffic, revision of the public 
debt moratorium, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and a measure to outlaw 
chain store enterprises. 

The Pennsylvania legislature re- 


sists proposals of Governor Earle for | 


raising revenues by increased taxes 
and taxes on new sources of revenue. 
The controversy hazards Pennsyl- 
vania’s participation in Federal re- 
lief funds. 

A loan of $1,500,000 to match Fed- 
eral relief funds has been authorized 
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... marked another great 
advance in the swift de luxe 
service of the world’s . 
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20” Century Limirep 


has begun its new run between 


New York and CHICAGO 
in 17 HOURS 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 
Leave New York 5 P. M. 


Arrive Chicago 


9 A.M. 


Leave Chicago 
Arrive New York 9 


3 P.M. 
A.M. 


Special Service Charge reduced from $10 to $7.50 


The 20th Century Limited — thoroughbred 
pace-setter among the great iron horses of the 
world—again sets a new fast time for its run 
between New York and Chicago. 

The track is smooth —the famous Water 
Level Route—and without an effort this was 
world-famous train clips a full three-quarters 


of an hour from its time. 


Ride it...and know the greatest luxury 
trip between the East and Midwest. Ride 
it, enjoy ing the cool, quict cleanliness of its 
completely air-conditioned cars. . 
pare it, in comfort and security, with every 
other means of “getting there”. 


New York Central's Air-Conditioning 
Equipment Doubled! 
Now, on the Water Level Route, enjoy the 
clean, quiet comfort of completely air-condi- 
tioned cars on all through trains. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route . 
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considered 


18 hours and 20 
.and com- 





FASTER TIME ON NON-EXTRA 
FARE TRAINS, TOO 


ng ago, When 20 hours 





igh speed for trains be- 
tween New York and Chicago. Now, 
supplementing the 17-Hour Century, there 
are ten trains in New York Central’s 
Great Stee] Fleet making the run in from 
minutes to 19 hours and 
45 minutes, including such noted trains as 
the Commodore Vanderbilt, Fifth Avenne 
Special, Wolverine, Lake Shore Limited, 
North Shore Limited, and the Chicago. 

There’s a fast, fine train at every conve- 


nient hour—morning, afternoon and night. 








.. You Can Sleep 
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by the Tennessee legislature. A $2,- 
500,000 deficit looms as the session 
nears its end. 

A twenty-million dollar budget 
was defeated by the legislature of 
Iowa as extravagant. A three-point 
tax law to provide revenue for re- 
lief and a general property tax, pro- 
posed by Governor Clyde L. Herring, 
probably will be enacted. 

Revenue bills calculated to add 17 
millions to the state income are be- 
fore the Texas legislature. Included 
is a new levy on wholesale and retail 
druggists who sell liquor. 

Oklahoma now has a 1 per cent 
sales and service tax, a 1 to 9 per 
cent income tax, a 1 per cent ex- 
cise tax on automobiles on first reg- 
istration, and an estate tax. These 
acts of the state legislature, and the 
appropriation act have been signed 
by Governor E. W. Marland. 

The highest state tax in the his- 
tory of Minnesota was levied by the 
legislature which has just adjourned, 
after rejecting Governor Olsen’s ‘“‘co- 
operative commonwealth” program. 
Appropriations totaling 74 millions 
were authorized. 

x * * 


SEEK GREENER PASTURES 

YHROUGHOUT the dust-wrecked 

areas of the Middle West, farmers 
have hit the trail seeking more 
promising environments where they 
may begin life anew. A caravan of 
30 automobiles carried farm families 
and their chattels from deserted 
homes in North Dakota on a search 
for suitable homesites in Idaho and 
Montana. Minnesota contributed 266 
men, women and children to the 1- 
000 pioneers from the Mid-West who 
are seeking asylum in Alaska. Ore- 
gon is planning to offer inducements 
to stricken farmers to locate in that 
state. 

Responsibility for the protracted 
drought and resultant dust storms 
would be traced to the unchecked 
waste of gas into the air from the 
gas fields of the Texas panhandle, 
according to a theory advanced by 
former Governor James E. Ferguson. 
The oily condition of the dust gives 
strength to the theory. Texas has 
allowed more than a billion cubic 
feet of gas to escape daily during 
the past few years. 

Nebraska newspapers deny that 
the farmers of that state are seeking 
greener pastures elsewhere; pros- 
pects for good crops are reported as 
favorable despite dust conditions as- 
cribed to erosion located in other 
States. Measures are being taken 
for relief where farmers are needing 
aid; the railroads have been asked 
by Governor Johnson to bring into 
Colorado roughage for 50,000 horses 
and dairy cattle free of freight 
charges. 

x * * 


ABUSES OF RELIEF 
((HISELING in on relief by people 
able to finance themselves, pec- 
ulation of relief funds by officials, 
extravagant cost of some types of 
relief projects, failure of states to 
contribute to relief to the extent of 
their ability, and attempts to ma- 
nipulate relief funds in the interest 
of political aspirations of individuals 
are some of the abuses attending the 
effort of the Federal Government to 
extend direct aid to the unemployed 
and needy of the nation. 

In calling for a grand jury inves- 
tigation of the relief situation, Jus- 
tice Harry Heber, of the New Jersey 
supreme court, called attention to “a 
weakness of human nature to take 
advantage of the Government.” Peo- 
ple otherwise honest, he observed, 
often see no harm in obtaining re- 
lief to which they are not entitled. 

Nearly 100,000 relief clients have 
been dropped from the California 
rolls. While serving ten weeks in the 
county jail, it was revealed, one 
prisoner was sent ten weekly relief 
checks. The story is told of a wo- 
man on relief to whom a new mat- 
tress was sent; whereupon, in her 
absence, her children destroyed the 
dirty old mattress in which the wo- 
man later admitted to have sewed 
up $1,000. 

Oregon has just completed an in- 
vestigation of relief abuses; the re- 
port has not been made public; it 
has been charged that $1,500,000 of 
relief funds is not accounted for. In 
Wyoming three relief office workers 
have been charged with embezzle- 
ments. In California, a paymaster 
was charged with cashing checks of 
men no longer employed in the re- 
lief office and of forging to checks 
the names of others still at work. 

x * * 

SOUTHERN ANNIVERSARIES 
THE SOUTH is having a turn at 
anniversary commemorations. 
The great land-rush of 40 years 


‘ago, when the Indian Territory was 


opened to homesteading, has just 
been celebrated in Guthrie, Okla- 
homa, then a tented city that 
sprang into being over night. 

Much ceremony is planned by the 
city of Albuquerque, New Mexico, to 
mark a half century of municipal 
self-government. 

The state of Texas is developing 
an elaborate program for the ob- 
servance of a century of independ- 
ence. 

Business men and ranchers in 
Oklahoma have been growing beards 
for months to give a realistic touch 
to their celebration at Guthrie. Prai- 
rie schooners, stage coaches, mount- 
ed cowmen and Indians, all in cos- 





WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING 


tume, took part in a parade five 
miles long. The crack of a rifle— 
such as started the dash in 1895 of 
the land-hungry horde gathered at 
the border—opened the two-days 
program of ceremony and frontier 
sports. 

Albuquerque's celebration is to be- 
gin July 2, anniversary of induction 
into office of the first city adminis- 


tration, continue the next day and 
conclude with a monster Independ- 
ence Day observance on July 4. Pa- 
rades, speeches, old-time sports and 
fireworks are to make up a rousing 
event. 

Twenty-five communities in Texas 
have arranged to hold what are 
called pre-Centennial celebrations; 
Pampa and Corpus Christi have just 
celebrated, and Henderson has large 
plans. The big event comes next 
year, however, when an exposition is 


to be held at Dallas. ATLANTIC SEES a 
Mayo Dupiey. ' 
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TUNE IN—Luckies are on the air Saturdays, with THE HIT PARADE, over NBC Network 8 to 9 p.m. E.S. T. 
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‘spring-condition 


your winter-weary car 
... quickly... reasonably 


Warm, sunny days are just ahead... days when you'll be 
cruising along the open road enjoying your automobile. 
But...be sure your car is in tip-top shape for these glorious 
days. It costs very little to have it so, if you let your nearest 
Cities Service station or dealer “spring condition” it. 

The trained experts at these stations know every single 
part that needs attention...know where winter has attacked 
it... know how to remove every trace of winter wear. They 
go over your car inside and out... from headlights to tail- 
lights... put icin A-1 order for the many miles of carefree 


motoring ahead. 


These men work fast and efficiently... the cost is unusu- 
ally reasonable. And the results show up immediately in 
smoother, quieter performance and power. 

Drive your car in today for this low-cost “spring-con- 
ditioning™ service. When you drive out it will act younger, 
look aewer than it has for months. 








7 Special Springtime Services 





1 Drain, flysh and refill your 
crankcase. 


2 Drain and refill your craasmis- 


3 Lubricate entire chassis. 


4 Check your battery. 

5 Check your tires. 

6 Flush, drain,refill your radiator. 
7 Fill your tank with Koolmotor. 





7 BIG SERVICES AT SMALL COST! 


_-__ Se calientennianiena 
armep 


DO IT TODAY 


Sun Decks— 
rooms—old 
time hospitality—welightful 
h Baths— 
Dancing —G olf— ar famed 
Restaurants—American 
and European Plan— 


The American Tobacco Compaag. 


fast friamd 
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Charles West 


White House “Contact Man” 
in Congress Cloakrooms 


yF the many college professors who are tak- 
ing part in the New Deal one figure antedates 
the new regime. He is Charles West, erstwhile 
professor of political science in Harvard and Den- 
ison University, Ohio, who won a House seat in 
1930, and was reelected also. However when he 
essayed to capture the Senate nomination in 
1934 he lost 
But such a suave professor and orator, with a 
degree in practical politics, could not be spared, 
and the Farm Credit Administration picked him 
to handle its matters legislative. 
In addition he has recently been chosen as 
spokesman for the White House in the cloak 
rooms of the Capitol. As a contact man from No. 


1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, his duty is to keep 
Congress members fully informed of executive 
views on pending legislation. 

Forty years ago, Charles West was born in the 
“State of the Presidents,” Ohio, in the town of 





—Wide World Photos 
Political opponents style him “chief lobbyist 
for the White House” in Congress 
cloakrooms 










Mt. Vernon. There he attended public schools. 
Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware was his 
college Alma Mater. Then he went to Harvard 
for three years of graduate study. 

The American Foreign Service claimed his in- 
terest. During the Wilson Administration, he 
went to Naples as Vice-Consul, but not for long. 
After one year (1918-19) Mr. West stepped back 
into the classroom, but this time as teacher in- 
stead of student. He served as Instructor of 
Government at Harvard and then at the College 
of Wooster. In 1924, he was appointed Professor 
of Political Science at Denison University. 





Dr. Walter C. Mendenhall 


Veteran Scientist Who Heads 
the Geological Survey 


GETTING down to solid rock is the chief task 
of Dr. Walter C. Mendenhall, veteran 
geologist. 

For the Geological Survey, of which he is Di- 
rector, is continually examining the geologic 
structure, the mineral ‘resources and mineral 
products of the national domain. 

And so it comes about that the geology of the 
United States and Alaska, including the distri- 
bution, structure, composition, history and use 
of rocks and mineral deposits is under constant 
surveillance of Government scientists headed by 
Dr. Mendenhall. 

The Director of the Geological Survey was 


‘ \ 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
Forty years experience is the background of 
this scientist who heads nation’s 
geological survey 








born in Stark County, Ohio. His education was 
acquired at Ohio Normal University, Harvard, 
and Heidelberg. For 41 years he has been in 
geological work—it was in 1894 that he be- 
came an aid in the Geological Survey.. By 1901 
he was rated as a geologist. Gradually he worked 
up to Chief Geologist in 1922. After serving for 
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H. B. Steagall: Chairman, House Committee on Banking 


Rural Lawyer From 


HEN HENRY BASCOM STEAGALL came to 

Congress, two decades ago, he decided that 
the most important legislation would originate in 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Placed on that committee, he rose to ranking 
member and, when the House turned Democratic 
in the Hoover regime, became chairman. Still 
chairman, he hasn’t changed his mind about the 
importance of the committee. 

He and Senator Glass, who plays a dominant 
role on the Senate side in all banking legislation, 
have played many a brisk game of battledore 
over bills originating in their respective com- 
mittees. 

But now they have learned the gentle art of 
compromise and—according to Mr. Steagall, at 
least—all is serene as a May morn, as their latest 
collaboration is about to be launched. 


OF COLONIAL STOCK 

Mr. Steagall, one of five brothers, springs from 
a colonial family of Scotch and Irish stock which 
settled in the South. Dr. Steagall, his father, 
lived to a ripe and respected old age in the vi- 
cinity of Ozark, Ala. where the Congressman 
still maintains his home. 

Dr. Steagall was a community doctor and a 
gentleman of the old school. He treated nearly 
everybody in the neighborhood and was respected 
by everyone. He holds a high place in the 
chronicles of the State of Alabama where he 
raised a large family to honor him. 

For no special reason except that he liked de- 
bating, won contests in school and didn’t want 
to be a doctor, Henry Bascom Steagall elected 
the law. He had had the common school educa- 
tion of his community and two years at the 
Southeast Alabama Agriculturai School at Abbe- 
ville before he went off to the State University 





—Underwood & Underwood 


Alabama, Advocate of Deposits Insurance 


made a career at it if public life had not taken 
him from his practice. The first step was county 
solicitor; then he was elected to the State Legis- 
lature where he was a powerful member of the 
rules committee. Later he was appointed and 
then elected to the position of State District 
Prosecuting Attorney. 


GOOD START IN LAW 


In 1914, Judge Clayton who had long repre- 
sented the Third district in Congress, announced 
that he would not be a candidate; so Mr. Stea- 
gall decided he would enter the lists. Then 
Representative Clayton changed his mind. But 
Mr. Steagall had started and he didn’t want to 
stop. 

However, Mr. Clayton, with President Wilson’s 
endorsement, won. A Federal judgeship soon 
took him from Congress; and then, at a special 
election, Mr. Steagall walked in. 

There are two things that Mr. Steagall 
cherishes. One is a fox—red or grey—and the 
other is an insured bank deposit. He will pursue 
either to the kill though he would prefer a less 
sanguinary conclusion. 

Early in life his father taught him the joys 
of the fox hunt. Though methods have changed 
somewhat since accelerator and clutch have 
been exchanged for spur and stirrup, fox-hunt- 
ing still means plenty of excitement in the fresh 
air. 


FOLLOWS THE HOUNDS 


The other pursuit—legislation that guarantees 
the value of a receipted deposit slip—came a 
little later. But he has followed it in the halls of 
Congress as devotedly as the fox on his native 
fields. 

In the course of Mr. Steagall’s legal work, he 
came into intimate contact with banking—country 








that banks were forced to keep uneconomic 
reserves. 


SECURITY FOR PEOPLE’S MONEY 


He felt that unsecured deposits jeopardized not 
merely the happiness and security of the de- 
positor but hampered the constructive ,financial 
activity of the banker and in time of economic 
Stress acted as a deterrent to business. 

So, 15 years ago, he brought out his first bill— 
he calls it “crude’—touching that matter. He 
kept bringing up bills, improving them as he 
went. In 1932, the House passed his current 
version, which would guarantee deposits with a 
fund jointly provided by the Treasury, the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the banks themselves. 

The next year, when Senator Glass wrote his 
regulatory statute, he collided with Mr. Steagall. 
The Senate killed the Steagall measure and the 
House voted down the Glass bill . The next time 
they got together 


ANCHORED TO A DESK 


Representative Steagall’s life in Washington 
revolves, he says, pretty closely around the bank- 
ing and currency committee rooms. He gets to 
his office as quicklv as he can, labors there until 
evening and seldom sees the sun until he can get 
back to his Alabama highways, to his car, and 
his pack of hounds. 

Mr. Steagall is the kind of Democrat who is 
proud that, because he took off his coat, rolled 
up his sleeves and lifted his voice, his district in 
1928 turned in the second biggest majority for 
Al Smith in the State. 

He was a delegate to the Baltimore Conven- 
tion in 1912 when Woodrow Wilson was nomi- 
nated. He has served his party in the State and 
out of it. 

Another thing he inherits from his father is 














Frank C. Walker 


NEC Director Called to Shape 
the Spending of Billions 


GPENDING five billion dollars is a stupendous 
" task President Roosevelt proposes to do 
it all himself but the spade work will be done 
for him by Frank C. Walker, who after a vaca- 
tion in Europe, resumes his post as Executive Di- 
rector of the National Emergency Council. 

Few men are trusted by the Executive as fully 
as this taciturn lawyer. Their acquaintance an- 
tedates “Chicago” by many years. Walker 
worked hard for Roosevelt's election as Governor 
in New York. He helped finance the presidential 
convention battle and was treasurer of the party 
during the campaign. 

Election over, he rejected every office pressed 


Harris-Ewing. 
have charge of the funnel through 
which some five billion dollars will 

pour into relief. 


Will 





upon him until he was needed on the emergency 
council. Many other harmonizing jobs were 
pressed upon him. Keen to do the task set him 
and to do it well, he is always equally anxious to 
have it done and be released to private life. 

As an organizer and a harmonizer his fame 
is great and it was for that he was chosen to 
head the NEC. He has been in Europe for some 
months and now is called back to his old title 
with an added duty of supervising the funnel 
through which all proposals for the spending of 
that five billion dollars must flow. 


Dr. Maurice C. Hall 


Federal Scientist Safeguards 
Nation’s Animal Industries 





GITTING up with deadly pests is almost a 

passion as well as a profession with Dr. 
Maurice Crowther Hall, Chief of the Division of 
Zoology, Bureau of Animal Industry, in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Dr. Hall began his career as an instructor in 
biology and chemistry in a high chool at Canon 
City, Colorado. He became a Government coolo- 
gist in 1907. Today he is internationally known 
as a scientist. 

For years, hookworms ravaged Southern States. 
One of the achievements of Dr. Hall has been 
the discovery of a treatment for that malady. In 
dealing with specific treatments for disease con- 
ditions caused by worms, Dr. Hall developed the 


Department of A 
Leader in the vanguard of man’s warfare on 
insects that threaten his food 
and health 





use of carbon tetrachloride for hookworms. That 
treatment, with later improvements, is widely 
used throughout the world. 

Dr. Hall says man is losing ground in his war 
on parasitic pests of domestic animals because his 
plans of eradication are not thorough. He be- 
lieves in a large scale campaign. Last Summer 
he warned that increasing airplane traffic be- 
tween North and South America may bring in 
tropical parasites that will attack our live stock 














one year as Acting Director of the Survey, Dr. for his law degree. banking. He acquired the banker’s view as well a dyed-in-the-wool interest in a dyed-in-the- 

Mendenhall became Director in 1931 He liked the law and feels that he would have as the depositors. He became persuaded early wool Democracy. herds, unless quarantine is rigid. 
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Notions! Defines 
America F orging 


Own Ring ¢ of Steel 


Army to Recruit More Men; 
Navy Expansion on the 


Way; Far-flung ‘War 
Games’ Scheduled 


As EUROPE adorns itself in rings 

of steel, the United States is 
moving swiftly to forge one of its 
own. 

If plans are carried out, modern 
battleships, deadly guns, heavily 
armed troops, huge bombing planes, 
and frontier air bases are to encir- 
cle the nation with a wide band of 


national defense for the avowed 
purpose of keeping warring na- 
tions out, and America in—this 


hemisphere. 

Tue War Depariment, for the first 
tir.:c in some years, is dusting off its 
mcst effective posters on “Join the 
Arr”, preparatory to the big push 
of <.ly 1. For on that date, so 
W-.-nington announced April 24, re- 

ting offices will be flung open 
for enlistments to swell the ranks 
of t:.e land forces from 118,750 to 
465 '10 as authorized by the brand- 
new Appropriation Act 

An authorization for close to half 
a billion dollars for more ships, 
planes, and men for the Navy in 
the coming fiscal year rode out 


opposition in the House of Repre- | 


sentatives on April 26. 
ARMY AND NAVY ‘GAMES’ 


The fleet lies restless off Califor- 
nia, ready to weigh anchors for its 
big war games on a triangular Pa- 
cific battleground reaching from 
Puget Sound to the Aleutian Islands 
to Hawaii. 

Pine Camp, New York, and Mount 
Gretna, Pennsylvania, are being 
overhauled preparatory to billeting 
more than fifty thousand members 
of the Regular Army and National 
Guard, who will “attack” and “de- 
fend” New York City in August. 

After a year’s probing of the sub- 
ject, a subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee has rec- 
ommended that the United States 
make itself self-sufficient in that 
important war material—tin. 

Ihe House Military Affairs Com- 
mitvee has reported favorably a bill 
»'.thnorizing construction of a sys- 
ten: of air bases at strategic frontier 
prunis. The same Committee has 
ander consideration also a measure 
« set up a separate Department of 
acr. 

These are the high spots of Amer- 
{sa’s progress during the week in 
namimering out its ring of steel. 


THE NAVAL FUND 

On April 23, the House of Repre- 
sen‘ atives was informed by its Ap- 
prot riations Committee that $457,- 
71861 51 should be placed in the cof- 
firs of the Navy for the coming fis- 
cil , ear 

This amount was somewhat under 
the $485,443,847 budget estimate. 
Even so, the appropriation ap- 
proved is $147,221,512 more than the 
the amount being spent on the sea 
forces during the present fiscal year. 

The proposal of a subcommittee to 
halve the $29,380,000 for 24 replace- 
ment ships, and not to permit con- 
tracts for the 12 vessels to be let be- 


fore February, 1936, gave way before | 


“big navy” pressure. As a result, 
while the full committee cut the re- 
placement sum to half, the bill per- 
mits all 24 keels to be laid after July 
1 (the beginning of the fiscal year). 

Then the Navy Department may 
go before Congress in January to 
ask for a supplemental 2ppropria- 
tion to complete the work. The keels 
to be laid would include: 1 aircraft 
carrier, 2 six-inch-gun light cruis- 


ers, 15 destroyers, and 6 submarines. | 


In addition to provision for lay- 
ing keels for the 24 vessels, funds 
are authorized under the measure 
for continuing the construction of 
66 vessels already under way. Thus 
plans are moving forward 
the sea forces up to “treaty 
strength” by 1941. When that peak 
is reached, Chairman Cary of the 
Appropriations subcommittee has 
indicated, it will cost annually 
around $550,000,000 to keep the sea 
forces in trim at that level. 

Other provisions of the bill are: 

An increase of 2,677 in the com- 
missioned officers, bringing the to- 
tal to 8,176. 

An increase of 9,000 in the en- 
listed force, bringing the total to 
93,500 to provide crews for new ships 


to have | 


and an 85 per cent complement to | 


man existing vessels. 
Reopening of the Great Lakes, II1., 





TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: LULL IN WAR TALK 


RMED INTERLU! DE —Th ere is an 

outward lull in Europe’s swift 
moving political scene. But never- 
theless plans and events are shaping 
themselves. 

It will not be long, according to 
most observers, before another com- 
munication will be issued to the 
members of the Council of 
League of Nations by the Wilhelm- 
Strasse at Berlin 

The first, denying the right of 
these nations to judge Germany for 
its unilateral action on the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, was deposited in For- 
eign Office files a week ago. The 
next one, which is now supposedly 
taking form from the minds of 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler and his advis- 
ers, will in all probability refute the 
points in the recent League resolu- 
tion of censure 

It is also expected that the new 
defense law for the Reich, provid- 
ing for compulsory military service 
is not far removed from publication. 

Meanwhile, p.ans are going for- 
ward to lay the groundwork for the 
coming Danubian conference at 
Rome, where France and Italy will 
be hosts. There Germany, Austria, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary will probably be asked to 
join with France and Italy 
“non-interference in Austria” 
and mutual assistance treaties. 

Before this conference assembles, 
however, it is expected that the mo- 
del for the mutual assistance pacts 
—that between Russia and France— 


pact 


will be initialled, with differences 
which are now holding it up swept 
away. 


While the nations of Europe pro- 


pointments to the Naval pectuny 
by each member of Congress. 


MORE AIRPLANES 


Construction of 555 new planes, 
282 being replacements. pushing the 
total to 1,193 in an effort to have 
2,000 of these fighting machines be- 
fore 1942. 

An increase of 51 in the commis- 
sioned officers of the Marine Corps, 
bringing the total to 1,074. 

An increase of $32,35C,680 to the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, bringing its 
total expenditures to $52,000,000. 

Construction of one small rigid 
airship at a cost of $70,000. 

Pleas for passage of the measure 
in the House were prefaced by such 
warnings as “In view of condi- 
tions throughout the world .. .” One 
of the few dissenting voices cried 
“It is horrible to spend so much 
money on preparations for war.” 

On April 24, more details were re- 
vealed of the biggest troop concen- 
trations since demobilization of the 
A. E. F. In mid-August 36,000 men 
will be mobilized fro:n the Regular 
Army and National Guard at Pine 
Camp, N. Y. At the same time a 
“strategic reserve” of 16,000 will be 
centered at Mt. Gretna, Pa. 

Infantry, artillery, cavalry, planes, 
tanks, anti-aircraft units, mechan- 
ized forces, and non-combatant 
units will be included. 

Part of the Pine Camp forces 
will be “nostile invaders” from the 
North bent on capturing New York 
City, while the other paxt will at- 
tempt to halt the invasion. The 
Gretna men will be ready to spring 
to the aid of the defenders should 
they become too hard-pressed. 


THE TIN PROBLEM 


Because the United Slates is de- 
pendent, on importation of tin, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
recommended on April 23 a broad 
plan to help domestic production. 

The recommendations call for: 
Declaration of a genera! policy with 
regard to certain materials essential 
to industry and the national defense 
in which American natural re- 
sources are either deficient or not 
sufficiently developed; creation of a 
special agency of the Government 
with powers and duties appropriate 
to the carrying out of the declared 
policy; relief of the tin situation by 
certain specific applications of the 
declared policy. 

“To show the world that we are 
prepared to defend ourselves against 
air attack,” the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee urged on April 23 
the passage of a measvre to author- 
ize construction of air bases in con- 
tinental United States and Alaska. 

“The Committee is convinced,” re- 
ported Representative William N. 
Rogers (Dem.), of New Hampshire, 
“that the maintenance of at least 
one station” in the Atlantic North- 
east, Atlantic Southeast and Carib- 
bean area, the Southeastern States, 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska, and the 






















naval training station. Rocky Mountain region “is neces- 
An increase from 3 to 4 in ap- sary.” 
You who argue Do you know any- 
b thing about them 
about taxes eee except that you pay? 
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\seivs to Persuade Germany to Leave 
Austria Alone—France Calls 
‘War Babies’ to Colors 





ceed with their plans to guarantee 
Peuc? tloougna treaties, none has re- 
linquished trust in armaments. 
x*rk 
ANGLO- -FRENCH NEWS.—At Lon- 
don during the week, inier- 
nationally-m:inded Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald took off time 
from preparing for the King’s Jubi- 


lee to write in the official organ of | 


the Labor party: 
“Germany has acted in such a way 


exchanging military officers for a 
time. 

*rom France on April 23 came 
word that “war babies”—youths who 
were born as the Big Berthas a 


thort wile back were tearing at the 


Western front—have been called for 
18 m:onths' military service. 

‘fine French were reported also as 
ing acquired a case of jitters as 
a resuit of mysterious—presumably 
Germun—airplane flights over their 
secret and elaborate border fortifi- 





from Panama, stepped into the Ex- 
ecutive Offices of the White House, 
on April 24, in company with the 
Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of Latin-American Affairs, 
Sumner Welles. The main purpose 
of his call on the President was to 
find out just what Uncle Sam in- 
tends to do about paying rent for 
the Canal Zone. 

It is not that the American Gov- 
ernment hasn't offered to pay. For 
the past two years it has been tend- 
ering $250,000 checks. 
as many years, Panama has been re- 


But for just | 


turning the checks with the state- | 


ment that it should have gold coin, 
as nominated in the Treaty of 1904, 
instead of devalued Roosevelt dollars. 


The American Goverament, acting 


5 ks 
in a! 











under advice from the Treasury and 
the Justice Departments construing 
the situation in view of the depart- 
ure from the gold standard, has re- 
fused to honor the objections of 
Panama, but has stated its willing- 
ness to talk over all the problems at 
issue between the United States and 
its little Central American neighbor. 


as to destroy the feeling of mutual 
confidence in Europe. It asks « 
nations to accept a verbal pled 
intention which it ‘issolf 
would not accept from its neighbors. 
Other nations cannot be pacified by 
such assurance and can shcw ample 
justification for their refucal.” 
Almost simultaneously it was re- 
vealed, however, that Great Britain 
and the Reich had resorted to an | 
old pre-war “good-will custom” of ' 





| 
cations. On April 26, the War Min- | 
istry announced that, hereafter, | 
French planes are going to be sent | 
up to bring the “trespassers” down. 
If an international “incident” en- 
sued in carrying out such a policy 
it would not be a new quirk in mod- 
ern history. 





x* 
A GOOD TENANT.— Dark-haired 
~" Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, Minister | 


ceeding slowly. 
Dr. Alfaro informed news writers 


These conversations have been pro- 


' production of raw cotton. 


after his call at the White House 
that service on $11,000,000 worth of 


| 


bonds held in this country falls due | 


on May 15, and that his Government 
would not be able to meet the inter- 


est unless Washington paid up what | 


it owes in rent on the Zone. 
x *e 


[FALINGS WITH THE ARGEN- | 


TINE.—On April 22, the Argen- 
tine Government put a 20 per cent 
surcharge on exchange for imports 
from countries which have been sell- 
ing to it more goods than they buy. 
Inasmuch as the United States 
maintains a favorable balance with 
Argentina, the surcharge was ap- 
plied to American as well as Japan- 
ese, Italian, and Spanish goods. 
Great Britain, which maintains an 
unfavorable balance of trade with 
the Argentine, was not affected. 

On April 23, Washington officially 
asked Buenos Aires for relief from 
this handicap to American imports. 

During the week, also, reports 
came out of London that the Argen- 
tine is developing as a new compet- 
itor to the United States’ sorely 
pressed cotton export trade, with 
plans getting under way for vast 
Brazil al- 





ready holds an important place in 

this respect, while Japan is an im- 

portant competitor in cotton goods. 
x* * 


NEW DEALS ABROAD.—Bulgaria 
and Poland have set up new 
Governments. 

At Sofia, King Boris took matters 
into his own hands, executed a lit- 
tle coup by turning out extremist 
military officials who have been dic- 
tating the policies of Government. 
It happened on April 22, when the 
militarists would not listen to the 
royal request for a civil and consti- 
tutional Government. 

King Boris called in loyal military 
students who, with drawn bayonets, 
held the extremists in the throne 
room. Boris then proceeded to set 
up the Cabinet he desired. 

The foundations for a new Polish 
state were laid, on April 24, under a 
new Constitution — an “Elitarist” 
State, something new in modern 
Europe’s political dictionary. It is 
supposed to be ruled by the elite of 
all classes, and has characteristics 
of Fascism, Nazism, Socialism, of re- 
publicanism, democracy, and dictat- 
orship. 

P. A. FREDERICK 
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NNSYIVANTA RAILROAD 


oy 


Mew, Yinpeoved Schedules hetween 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK +» WASHINGTON and the WEST 
ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI and the EAST + WASHINGTON, 


PHILADELPHIA 


IN its new schedules the Pennsylvania Railroad puts into 
operation important improvements that may be summed up 

“perfect timing.” Perfect timing between the East and 
West to make convenient connections with trains arriving or 
leaving on Western lines. Quickened schedules, well-spaced 
departures and convenient arrivals. Unprecedented service 
and speed between New York, Philadelphia, Washington 
and other points. 


Perfect Tie 


to and from WASHINGTON 
The LIBERTY LIMITED 


speeds up its schedule between the East and West, setting anew 
mark of service between the West and the Nation's Capital. 


(EASTBOUND) 
Lv. Chicago 2:15 P. M. (C.S.T.) 
Ar. Washington 8:50 A. M. (E.S.T.) 


Lv. New York 
Ar. Chicago 


(WESTBOUND) 
Lv. Washington 4:20 P. M. (E.S.T.) 


Ar. Chicago 8:30 A. M. (C.S.T.) 
Ar. Detroit 8:25 A.M. (E.S.T.) 
Ar. St. Louis 1:20 P. M. (C.S.T.) 


(For other fast trains between Washington and the 
West see new Pennsylvania Railroad timetables) 


to and from 
ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI and the EAST 


In either direction “perfect timing” makes convenient connections with 
trains to and from the Southwest. Quickened schedules improve on the 
already superior running times between the East and West over the 
100 miles shorter route between St. Louis and New York. 





“THE LARGEST FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 





CHICAGO and 


A great fleet of flyers in each direction daily headed by 


BROADWAY LIMITED 


which cuts its running time to 


17 nouns 


(WESTBOUND) 
4:15 P. M. (E.S.T.) 
8:15 A.M. (C.S.T.) 


(For other fast trains between New York and 
Chicago see new Pennsylvania Railroad timetables) 





and NEW YORK 


Lv. Chicago 
Ar. New York 


(EASTBOUND) 
2:15 P. M. (C.S.T.) 
8:15 A.M. (E.S.T.) 





hetween 
NEW YORK 


(Special Service Charge on the Broad- 
way between New York and Chicago 
reduced to $7.50 —with corresponding 
reductions to intermediate points.) 


hetween 
NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


évery Mile blectrified 


40 trains operating daily on faster schedules. Two gliding swiftly between 
the heart of Manhattan and the heart of Washington in so little time as 
3 hours, 55 minutes. The combination of streamline locomotives and 
electrification gives you the swiftest, smoothest ride between New York 


and Washington. 


To and from BOSTON — 3 fomous through trains leaving 
and arriving at Washington daily at most convenient hours. 
Through Sleeper service daily between Chicago and Boston. 


IN THE WORLD 
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| Editors Are Divided | 
| 


’ 


| 


‘On ‘Social Security 


PENDING MEASURE IS FAVORED 
| BY SLIGHT MAJORITY OF 
COMMENTING PAPERS 


At the half- -way "mark in its course 
through Congress, the Administration's 
Social Security Bill encounters a haif- 
and-half division of American press 
opinion as to its merits and practicabil- 
ity. 
Favoring the measure are 53 per cent 

of commenting newspapers, representing 

a total circulation of 1,932,794. Opposi- 

tion comes from 47 per cent of the 

papers, with total circulation of 1.736,412. 

ABOR, capital and the consumer have their 

* definite places in the American scene, as the 
press views the probable effects of the Social Se- 
curity Bill, passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The burden upon business is feared by many 
newspapers, some with the thought that a “re- 
form measure should be considered only an a 
period of prosperity, while others urge speed, 
pointing out that the United States lags in such 
legislation. 


SOME ASK QUICK ACTION 

Banishment of the “poor house” appeals to a 
certain number of editors, but in the projected 
accomplishment of this, the complaint is made 
that the rates of pay for old-age and unemploy- 
ment casualties are the highest on record, 
though not impressive to Americans. 

The place of the consumer appears uncertain, 
but some editorials voice fears that, if taxes are 
imposed for benefits under social security, pur- 
chasing power will be reduced by high prices. 

“The United States is 50 years behind some Eu- 
ropean countries in establishing a social security 
system,” says the Indianapolis Times (Ind.), urg- 
ing that “this reform should be passed quickly, for 
there will be plenty of time next year, and the 
next, to improve it.” 


EFFECT ON TAXPAYER 

“When it becomes a law and builds its steady 
reserves for social and individual security, 
America will have a mighty defense against fu- 
ture depressions,” declares the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal (Dem.), while the Milwaukee Journal 
(Ind.) advises that “we need to recognize new 
forces in our economic system that will not be 


denied.” 
Taking the opposition side of the debate, the 





Reaction of Press 


To Relief Policies 


FEDERAL ‘DICTATION’ TO STATES 
ON WORK PROGRAM SPLITS 
EDITORIAL WRITERS 














Federal dictation to the States in the 
matter of work-relief spending is upheid 
by a slight majority—55 per cent—of 
commenting newspapers. They have a 
circulation of 2,327,935, while the remain- 
ing 45 per cent of the papers, expressing 
“state rights” views, represent a circula- 
tion of 2,046,494.» 

Opposition papers, scouting Federal 
claims of “politics” in State-controlled 
relief, wonder whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself will eliminate politics in 
the spending of this greatest single leyis- 
lative appropriation in American history. 


FNDORSING the purpose of the Federal Gov- 

ernment to spend the work relief billions io 
create benefits as well as to furnish employment, 
the Newark (N. J.) Evening News (Ind.) holds 
that “the important thing is that the Govern- 
ment should do its best to see that self-liquida‘- 
ing projects return money borrowed.” 

As to Louisiana, the Kansas City Star (Ind.) 
advises that “if Senator Long’s political control 
were found to be justification for keeping Federal 
funds out of the State, the action would go a 
long way toward breaking up that identical dic- 
tation.” 


PROTECTING TAXPAYERS 

“The country may take comfort,” declares the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press (Ind.), in a dis- 
cernment that sternly forbids the use of its hard- 
earned tax money in the furtherance of political 
ventures that are subversive of Administration 
interests and party solidarity.” 

It is maintained by the Charlotte (N. C.) News 
(Dem.) that “anything that disconnects Huey 
Long from authority over public funds is right.” 

Applause of the nation is proclaimed by the 
Portland (Oreg.) Journal (Ind.) for the state- 
ment by Secretary Ickes that “PWA funds haven’t 
been used to set up a political machine any- 
where, and they will not be used to build up a 
machine in Louisiana”. 


LOUISIANA’S PROBLEM 


“The Constitution”, according to the Milwaukee 
Wis.) Journal (Ind.) “says the United States 
‘shall guarantee to every State in the Union a 
republican form of government.’ 

“We suspect that Louisiana has not now such 
a government. But it is nowhere made the duly 
of Mr. Ickes to guarantee such a government. 

“His undertaking to do so would set a precc- 
dent of denying to all States more liberties than 
are now denied by the political situation to the 
State of Louisiana.” 
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Detroit News. 


Another Complication | 


Thomas in the 








Manchester (N. H.) Union (Rep.) voices the con- 
viction that “it is a serious question whether 
this burden can be imposed on industry at this 
time, without retarding recovery.” 

“Whether business can stand the enormous 
drain imposed in an unknown amount of new 
taxes, both State and Federal,” suggests the 
Ronoake (Va.) World-News (Dem.), “remains to 
be seen. 

“Vaguest of all New Deal proposals, its good 
intention is not to be questioned, but the man- 
ner of its presentation, and the estimates of its 
cost, suggest that the Administration is seeking 
to commit the country to this program before 
people generally realize the burdens it will en- 
tail.” 


DANGER OF ITS FAILURE 

Protesting against “a bill that asks the worker 
to lift himself by his own boot straps,” the 
Philadelphia Record (Dem.) argues: 

“It will build up its reserves with money which 
workers would otherwise have spent. It will 
draw on funds needed for production and con- 
sumption, but it will not draw on profits through 
income and inheritance taxes. It will decrease 
purchasing power rather than increase it. Its 
net effect will be the opposite of the effects of 
a genuine social insurance program. 

“The greatest danger of the “entering wedge” 
arguments for the Wagner-Lewis bill is that the 
bill’s certain failure will discredit the whole 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation's Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


Energy That Is Needed 
We could be prosperous right now if the 
durable goods and the construction industries 
had the energy and the resourcefulness of the 
slot-machine industry. — Burlington (lowa) 
Hawkeye Gazette. 
7 a ~ 
Lay of the Blue Eagle 
The general opinion seems to be that the 
Blue Eagle is going to do a lot of screaming 
when its eggs all hatch.—Joplin (Mo.) Globe. 
* * * 
Might Call Them Braces 
Georgia's governor has presented each mem- 
ber of the legislature red suspenders. It is a 
wise statesman who knows where his support- 
ers are.—La Crosse (Wisc.) Tribune. 
* * * 
What Cities Would Do 
It is said there is enough relief money to 
build five large cities. But building more 
cities would be like aggravating our stomach 
ache.—Wichita (Kans.) Eagle. 
* * * 
Dole Forms a Habit 
It is greatly to be feared that welief funds are 
being administerec in habit-forming quantities. 
—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 
“a @¢ 9 
Political Promises 
A politician says he will not promise a new 
heaven and a new earth. Why not? It would be 
just as reasonable as a lot of other promises made 
by politicians.—Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal. 
+ * ~ 
Learning Our ABC's 
Those boards in Washington have served one 
purpose. Almost everybody knows the alphabet 
now.—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press. 
. * _ 
Chief American Interest 
In Detroit the election of judges was held on 
the same day that tickets went on sale for the 
opening baseball game of the season. You may 
guess whether the long line of citizens was in 
front of the ballot box or the ticket window.— 
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Cartoonist Carlisle in the Dayton (Ohio) Journal, 


‘ Now Lie Down and Roll Over, Fido! | 








The Deficit Problem 


From the Providence Journal (Ind.) 


~ENATOR BYRD regards with marked disap- 

proval various Roosevelt policies and pro- 
grams. he looks askance at the fiscal acts of 
the Administration. He regrets the 


unDalancea 


budget, the unnecessary expenditures, the pros- 
pect of crushing taxes 
All of which leads him to remark that “re 
covery must be founded o1 idence, The way 
to permanent prosperity is the difficult path of 
economy and efficien in Government.” The 
funcamental truth of that statement is obv 
x* * & 


From the Detroit News (Ind.) 

HE ordinary Federal budget is 

There is every indication that it will be 
anced next year, and the year The 
traordinary budget can be abandoned 
a majority in Congress says the word, 

With taxes continuing to flow into the Treas- 
ury as they are now—and the volume bids fair 
to increase without raising the r.tes—-the pres- 
ent debt, and even a larger one, 


balanced. 
bal- 
€x- 


ver 


after 


can be carried. 
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The Administration 
And ‘Propaganda’ 


WHAT A PUBLISHER THINKS OF 
THE NEWS RELEASES OF GOV- 
ERNMENT BUREAUS 











By JOHN STEWART BRYAN 
Publisher, The Richmond (Va.) News-Leader and 
president of William and Mary College. 


the annual convention of 
blishers’ Association 


In an address before 
the American Newspaper Pu 
last week in New York. 

(7E ARE up 

Situation in this country in 

what is going on around us. 
Regardless of whether we like what is going 
on in Washington, it is the biggest news source 
in the world. We must carry the news from the 
Capital in our newspapers—but I wonder whether 
we are carrying it in a way that does us credit 
obligations to our readers? 


and unparalleled 
the matter of 


against a new 


and that fu.2lls our 














Congress derstood the risk of this thing. 
Twenty-two years ago it passed a iaw providing 
that “no money appnugettee by any act of Con- 

ress shall be used for any compensation of any 
publicity expert unless specifically appropriated 
for that purpose 
FLOOD OF PROPAGANDA 

Elisha Hanson in a speech the oiner day said 

hey had goldfish bowl at the National Press 
Club into wh hey put the names, day by day 
of the men ws o h: .d ee out of siraight re- 
pe rting and gone to doing publicity work. Walter 

Lippman estimated that their salaries totaled 
$1,050,000 

In the first : r of its existence, the AAA 
issued 5,000 news reieases. In the latter part of 

3 there was no newspaper big enough—even 
if it discarded all its news and all its ad- 
vertisi to publish the daily Washington 
handou 


ROSTER OF PRESS AGENTS 


The Department of Agriculture has a Chief ot 








theory of social insurance.” 


Shreveport (La.) Journal. 
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* Editor's Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked. 


Texas View of AAA 

Sir:—The South cannot live on half 
a cotton crop, even should cotton be 
forced artificially to 30 cents a pound, 
for the simple reason that more people 
depend for a livelihood on the hand- 
ling of cotton than those who actually 
produce it. 

We of the South naturally feel that 
the cost of living to the farmers is pos- 
sibly 50 per cent higher than it should 
be if he could buy in those markets 
where his cotton is sold, 60 per cent of 
which goes abroad, yet our tariffs pre- 
vent him from buying except in the 
highest market on earth. 

Notwithstanding the President's as- 
surance of tariff reduction the South 
has seen no evidence of those things 
which were promised them, and prices 
are constantly increasing through the 
curtailment of production and fictitious 
advancement in all commodity prices. 

We believe the cotton farmer should 
receive a bonus upon his American 
share of crop consumption, but should 
have an unrestricted opportunity to 
sell his surplus abroad in an attempt 
to retain his markets, which he is 
rapidly losing, the exports being almost 
two and a half million bales less than 
last year. 

I feel much progress could be made 
in unifying the South in a definite policy, 
were it not for Government agents em- 
ployed by the Administration to spread 
propaganda of a nationalistic nature. 

Radio broadcasts, town meetings, 
newspaper articles, all at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, lead the farmer to believe he is 
not losing his foreign markets and that 
it is foolish to raise any cotton other 
than that needed for American con- 

S. 


sumption. G 
Houston, Texas. 

~*~ * * 
Maine View of AAA 
Sir:—We farmers are blamed for 
planting too emany acres “* * * 
Our hope in planting an _ increase 


in 1934 after the reduction in 1933 was 
to have more to pay our debts and 
taxes. We are a people that have 
been brought up to paddle our own boat 
and perhaps have got the spirit of in- 
dependence to a large degree, and in- 
stead of lying down and taking our lick- 
ing humbly and quietly we are fight- 
ing mad because of the reduction of the 
tariff that some blind brain trusters in 
Washington are trying to bring about 
and have done so in some cases * * * 
If the tariff treaty with Canada goes 
through there is very liable to be trouble 
along our border. FRED A. BARTON. 
Houlton, Me. 
x~*e 


Spendicitis 
Sir:—I have read with much interest 
and pleasure the many articles appear- 


ing The United States News—more 
especially of recent date, citing the enor- 
mous expense incurred during the 


present Administration, compared with 
the 124 preceding years. 

We have so many itises in which the 
patients recover from the initial disease 
but it sometimes leaves a sequel. If it is 
true that someone in our Congress has 
had it, it seems to me that it has left its 
sequel in spendicitis in the whole Ad- 
ministration—and it may have a com- 
panion sequel, irresponsibilitis. 

I wonder if the Administration have 
gone crazy because they have achieved 
their objective, or whether their ob- 
jective has driven them crazy? 

This enormous expenditure of $4,800,- 
000,000 is beyond the ordinary compre- 
hension of the people. Furthermore com- 
paratively few understand this money is 
theirs and not the Government’s. 

It is amazing how few people realize 
that the Government has no money, 
and is only a disbursing agency of the 
people’s money obtained by taxation. 

Also amazing is the lower class of 
people’s viewpoint on the question of 
taxation. They are misinformed and 
lied to on this particular question, that 
they do not pay any taxes. That is 
what “Divide the Wealth” is founded 
on. As a matter of fact they pay the 
greater part, for they are the least able 
to pay. If they were informed of the 
number of different kinds of invisible 
taxes they are now paying they would 
not be so willing to share the wealth. 

Something must be done for sane 
legislation, or the people when they 
understand the situation may take dras- 
tic action to reclaim their Government. 
Tampa, Fla. PERCY AHRONS. 


x * & 


Freebooters’ Plot 

Sir:—In the writer's opinion The 
United States News is at the present 
time the greatest champion of licenti- 
ousness under the guise of “liberty” of 
all the good papers * * * championing 
the cause of the greatest aggregation of 
freebooters ever created since the de- 
struction of the Algerian and Barbary 
Coast pirates. * * * 

The American people as a whole know 
that the “debacle” was a man-made, en- 
gineered and executed sabotage of the 
nation’s wellbeing by the freebooters, 
as carefully conceived as the Allies’ 
plans were to destroy Germany’s dream 
of military dominion. 
Butte, Mont. 

xk * 


Good Will and Good Word 
Sir:—You have my good will and shall 
have my good word; for I believe you 
are doing more than your part to pull 
us out of the morass into which our 
President and his advisers are leading 
or rather forcing us from day to day. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. DR. J. J. BUCHANAN. 
x*~* * 


No Surrender 
Sir:—Northern Ohio stands 315,000 
strong for the Townsend bill just the 
same. MRS, GERTRUDE HAYS. 

Toledo, Ohio. ° 
x * * 


Wants National Lottery 
Sir:—I suggest it would be possible to 
sell each month 10 million tickets at $2 


nn 


A. R. ATKIN. 





each, giving prizes of $10,000 down to $1, 
a total of $7,500,000 per month. Two 
and a half millions would be set aside 
from proceeds for operating expenses 
and the Government would take 10 mil- 
lions. Tickets could be distributed 
through the postoffices and banks, a tax 
of 5 cents on the profits of each ticket 
to be deducted at the time of purchase. 
This would be a net profit to the Gov- 
ernment of $129,000,000 a year. * * * 
This is a dignified plan to raise funds 
for the country without additional tax 
and would be heartily supported. * * * 
All cannot win, but if they lose one 
month they will try again. Some can 
pay their debts. Others will soon spend 
it. Some will pay off the mortgage. 
Pittsfield, Mass. D. D. GRANT. 


x~ kk 


Questions Repeal Results 
Sir:—Repeal was to stop bootlegging. 
It was to furnish employment and rev- 
enue and do away with relief. We were 
never to have saloons again and it was 
not intended to increase drinking or 
drunkenness * * * I read that two billion 
had been received from the business by 
Uncle Sam—almost half of the big re- 
lief bill just passed. Imagine the 
amount consumed. And we still have 
the bootlegger and always will have. 
All of this is paid for by the drinker. 
He suffers, his family suffers, his whole 
circle of contact is influenced and the 
wave goes on. * * * Everybody knows 
there is more drinking than ever before 
and the women drink like men. 
Decatur, Ill. FANNIE A. BIVANS. 


x * * 


Easy on Eyes and Miad 

ir:—I am 85 years old and wish to 
commend your wonderful enlightening 
publication for its clear bold type which 
is easy on the eyes; and its condensed 
important news which is easy on the 
mind. REV. S. B. DANLEY. 
Pasadena, Calif. 

x * * 


Dole Demoralization 

Sir:—Yesterday I saw the most dis- 
gusting sight I have ever seen in 
America. About lunch time in a small 
village I noticed quite a throng of people 
congregating at a certain point. On in- 
quiry I found that these people were 
principally farmers who had abandoned 
their work for the day and had come to 
a central point to be handed food. At 
the time I was sitting with the village 
banker who pointed out to me in the 
procession various ones with money in 
his bank, people who own their places 
and rive automobiles to get the Gov- 
ernment dole. 

In my opinion, and I believe in the 
opinion of every honest American, this 
attack on American character at its very 
source is the most unpatriotic thing that 
has ever been done in this country. 

JOHNSON D. HILL, President, 
Tulsa, Okla. Atlas Life Insurance Co. 
xx*e* 


Doctors Disagree 

Sir:—I don't see why such a publica- 
tion as yours should have an editorial 
page at all, but if it must have one, 


at least I should like to be spared the 
wear and tear that my patience sustains 
in reading antediluvian economic and 
political ideas. J. H. LEEK, 
Norman, Okla. University of Oklahoma 

Sir:—It is a pleasure to re ur 
splendid editorials. The sentiment ex- 
pressed in them appeals to me | as being 
truthful and timely. We need a great 
many more editorial writers who have 
vision and courage. O. D. LAMBERT, 
Dean, West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 
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Would Deport Aliens 
Sir:—As a citizen whose ancestors 
have been here for some 200 years, I 
would settle this relief business in only 
one way. The first thing I would do is do 
what every other country has done or is 
doing, deport all aliens, and especially 
those who are in this country illegally, 
and the New York Tribune recently 
Stated that there are over four million. 
Why does this country feel that it 
has a responsibility to everybody re- 
gardless of whether they are citizens or 
not? Can you imagine England placing 
thousands of Americans on the dole? I 
can't. ROBERT S. TOBER. 
New York, N. Y 
x* xk * 


For the New Deal 

Sir:—The United States News is good, 
but I do not like your attitude towards 
the New Deal. Under the Old Deal or 
Hoover we lost all our money in bank 
failures and had nothing left to buy food 
or supplies with. Under the work-relief 
plan the unemployed will at least do some 
beneficial work and earn enough to live 
on. * * * A national sales tax is what 
we need to raise income which makes 
them all pay. N. E. PETERSON. 
Glendora, Calif 

x~* * * 


Against the New Deal 

Sir:—The President's New Deal con- 
sists of corpses resurrected from ancient 
graveyards while the so-called Old Deal 
represents the greatest progress in his- 
tory. J. R. ECKLES 
Lamar, Colo. 

~*~ * * 


Not Abundant Enough 
Sir:—Everyone here is going against 

the President if he doesn’t drop his 

“abundant life” on $15 per month. 


Morenci, Mich. MRS. BERT BROWER. 
x * * 
Peace Psychology 
Sir:—“The Paths of ‘Glory’” was ex- 
cellent. * * * We have come to the period 


in history when war would not unite the 
United States of America. A declaration 
of war on either Japan or any European 
country would lead to utter chaos on 
American soil. * * * In peace time is the 
time to take the profits out of war. * * * 
We've got to develop a how-to-prepare- 
for-peace psychology in place of the now 
prevalent psychology of what you and I 
and the United States would do in case 
of war MARGARET BROWN. 
Pasadena, Calif 
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of Current Information. So has the 
Depariment. Also the ini 
nue Bureau. There is a special pub 
maintained by tice Controller o tu C 
one by the C.act Guard, one by the “Yar Depe-t- 
ment, one by the Department of Justice, one » by 
the Post Office Depariment. The Navy Depaii- 








men as t 
The ‘Department of the Interior has a Director 
of Information for itself. one for its Bureau of 


Mines, one for tlic Subsistence Homestead Di 
vision, cne for Soil Ercsion, and one for National 
Parks. 

The Department of Agriculture, besides its 


own Director and Chief of Press Services, has 
a Chief of Radio Service, a Director of Informa- 
tion* and Publicity for Forest Service, for the 
Bureau of Public Roads, for the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Engineering, for the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, for the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, for the Bureau of Plant Qua:antine and 
for the Biological Survey. 


MANY IN OTHER BUREAUS 


There are three publicity agents in the Labor 
Departmen!, two in the Commerce Department, 
three in the Federal Home Loan Bank, two in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, one each in 
the Civil Service Department, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Tariff Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Veterans Administration, 
the RFC, the Farm Credit Administration, the 
PWA, the FERA, the CCC, the NRA, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, the National 
Emergency Council, the Federal Alcohol Control 
Adminstration, the Federal Housing Adminisra- 
tion, the Communications Administration, and 
the Labor Relations Board—a total of 53. 


OPINIONS VS. FACTS 

The Department of Agriculture used to issue 

purely factual bulletins. Now they are propa- 
ganda bulletins, aimed and intended to create a 
special state of mind. 

Wherein does this differ one bit, whether it is 
done by Stalin, or by Mussolini, or by Hitler or 
Von Goering, as long as it is done? 

We sit outside, asking for an explanation of 
policies. And of course, with every department 
and bureau having its own publicity man, we are 
bound to note how policies of the different de- 
partments work at cross purposes. 


JUST WHO IS RIGHT? 

For example, the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Roper, believes that it is essential for us to 
maintain a merchant marine, and his publicity 
man says so. But the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Wallace, believes we ought to let nations 
which have more ships than we have carry our 
goods so they can get money to buy American 
products, and Mr. Wallace’s press man stresses 
his chief’s point of view. Who is right? 

Or taking another example, Miss Perkins, the 
Secretary of Labor, thinks the Labor Board 
ought to be under the control of her Depart- 
ment, and she says so. But Mr. Biddle, chairman 
of the NLRB, thinks he has been anointed to 
settle labor questions for all time, and he says so. 

Both of them seek to impress the public with 
their respective contentions, through their pub- 
licity agents. Who is right? 

It will not suffice for us to say merely that 
propaganda must be stopped. The way to meet 
demagoguery is by reason. The way to meet 
madness is by manhood. The way to beat down 
false propaganda is not more false propaganda 
but better reasoning, better intelligence, a better 
more light. 
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Capital 


JOTTINGS IN A REPORTER’S 
NOTEBOOK 











NE of the least publicized but 
nevertheless, one of the most 
popular of Washington’s attractions 
for the sightseer—the National Zoo- 
logical Park—last week went on its 
regular Summer schedule and those 
of its 2,500 individual inhabitants 
who are entitled to them were es- 
corted to outdoor warm weather 
quarters. 

Nearly half a century ago Con- 
gress set aside a quarter section of 
what is now Rock Creek Park for a 
Zoo. From an humble beginning 
when its sole exhibition consisted 
of two elephants, the zoo has grown 
to have one of the best animal col- 
lections in the country and each 
year it has some 2,000,000 visitors. 

x«*ek 


PINK SQUIRRELS 
N ADDITION to specimens such as 
the Komodo dragon, which are 
not to be found in any other zoo 
in the world, the park boasts pink 
squirrels and an albino frog similar 


to the albino frog which was re- | 


cently found in New York. 

New York’s albino frog was given 
press notices of this sort: “Rea: et 
than human quintuplets.” But the 
Wushingten zoo has had such a frog 
ever since ine latter part of 1933. 
And what other zoo can bogst of # 
first-class assortment of pink s,uir 
rele? 


Se 2 2 


AND ALSO PINK WATE). 
“OR a few hours last week the new 
fountain in the park between the 
Capitol and the Union Station plaza 
preyed water of a distinct pinkish 
explained 
A mild dis- 


hue. 
the communistic tin 
infectant of assium petmanga 
nate the foun- 
tain and as long as the soiuiion re- 
mained the riot of pink continued. 
x * x 
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SG ROLLING SUCCESS 


Capitol caretaker 


vA 


was Cl@attilic 





ene. 


took the combined efforts of six po- 
licemen to keep Mrs. Roosevelt from 
being “crowd-handled” when she 


walked from the White House to the 


bud © 


bandstand to lead in the singing of | 


“America.” 

As usual, the crowd contained 
more adults than children. Some of 
the youngsters capitalized on the 
fact that no adults were permitted 
on the grounds unless accompanied 
by a child and charged sightseers a 
fee for escorting them. 

x*e* 


UPON THE HILL 
QN Capitol Hill: 

: Mrs. Donald Richberg, wife of 
the National Industrial Recovery Of- 
ficial, sits in the gallery of the House 
during most of its sessions. Quite 
often she knits as she listens to the 
discussion but during the debate on 
the Social Security bill she carried a 
notebook and took down shorthand 
notes. 

* * * Senator Huey P. Long’s re- 
turn to the Capital is reflected im- 
mediately in a decrease in the num- 
bers of visitors to the House gal- 
leries and an overflow attendance at 
those of the Senate. 

* * * While the NRA is trying to 
enforce high wages in industry, the 
House of Representatives restaurant, 
run by the Government, recently 
established a new wage scale for 
waiters, clipping 5 cents or more off 
their hourly wages. 

* * * Representative Mitchell, of 
Illinois, the only Negro in Congress, 
received a hearty applause the other 
day after he had given his first 
speech in the House. 

* * * Senator Copeland still retains 
his school spirit and plans to at- 
tend the alumni homecoming on 
May 19 of his alma mater, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

x * 


CHAMPION LISTENER 
REPRESENTATIVE Millard of New 
York, in the opinion of a ma- 
jority of the page boys, is entitled 
to the honorary title of “champion 
listener of Congress.” 
When he was asked how he 


manages to pay attention to so | 


much oratory he replied: “I can 
take it. Good or bad, I try to hear 
what everyone has to say. 
a strong constitution. I played foot- 
ball and baseball for years and have 
always kept in shape.” 

x*re 


RARE ART TREASURES 
~OME of the rarest art treasures 
now in the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery in Washington are carefully 
guarded from the public, with even 
the exact location of the room where 
they are stored kept secret. They 
comprise about a third of the 70 
paintings belonging to Andrew W. 
Mellon, which are destined, if plans 
announced recently are carried out, 
to some day be part of the National 
Art Gallery of Washington. 
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3. Honolulu—First Air Stop on Route to Ching 
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5. Comfort as Weil as Speed for Air Travelers 


—Photoe by Wide World, Army Air Corps, and Pan American Airways 


Trans-Pacific Airway 


GCIENCE conquers time and space. 

A test flight, this past week, of a 
giant air liner—a 20-ton transport 
plane between the United States and 
the Hawaiian Islands, as a prelude to 
regular trans-Pacific air transporta- 
tion, will make possible 21-day service 
around the world before the snow falls 
his Winter—and, a little later, per- 
‘aps, 18-day regular service. 

Cooperation of the United States 
Government with commercial air 
lines, already a factor in bringing 
South America much nearer to us, 
will bring the Orient within three 
days’ reach of an American air fleet. 
The Government’s islands in the Pa- 
cific may be the great air bases of 
the future. 

Under consideration by Congress is 
a conference report on a bill which 
provides $7,000,000 for the promotion 
of foreign air mail service, and a pos- 
sible $2,000,000 additional for the de- 
velopment especially of trans-Pacific 
service. 

AVIATION PIONEERS 

Coming events, as the saying goes, 
cast their shadows before them— 
and a few months ago, one of these 
shadows was that of a tiny plane 
winging its way across the ocean from 
Hawaii to California. 

When that plane landed in the 
United States, with the _ intrepid 
Amelia Earhart as its sole pilot and 
passenger (Photo No. 1), tremendous 
interest in trans-Pacific travel by air 
was assured. 

And so this past week, when the 
world’s first transport plane, espe- 
cially designed for ocean service, lifted 
itself from the waters of San Fran- 
cisco Bay (Photo No. 2) on a test flight 
of the first leg of a projected 8,500- 
mile airway to the Orient, it was no 
surprise to find thousands of specta- 
tors watching the man-made bird 
conquer time, and to find millions of 
Americans reading the papers and 
listening to the radio for the thrilling 
news of its journey. 

But to the fliers themselves and to 
the promoters of the proposed airway, 
the flying of 40,000 pounds of machine 
and equipment through the air for a 
distance of 2,400 miles and back in 
record time was a matter of routine. 

Years of preparation had gone into 
the making of that flight—careful 
study of the plane, of methods of 
flying and of the airway itself. 


AIR BASES AND RADIO 

Even now the groundwork for a 
regular service between the United 
States and China is being carefully 
laid out, unheralded by the trumpets 
of publicity. 

The good ship “North Haven,” with 
a construction crew of 74 and an air- 
ways technician personnel of 44 
aboard, is west of Hawaii putting up 
air bases for the proposed regular 
service. 

Already at Honolulu, Hawaii (Photo 
No. 3), a base and radio station have 
been erected. Now the crew is at 
Eastern Island in the Midway group, 
1,318 miles away. Next it will proceed 
to Wilkie’s Island in the Wake group, 
1,200 miles further; then 1,400 miles 
onward to Guam, and finally 1,500 
miles to its final stop in the Philip- 
pines (Photo No. 4). 

Thus when the airway is completed, 
air bases and radio stations erected, 
passengers, riding in comfort com- 
parable to pullman trains (Photo No. 
5), will be able to go from California 
to the Philippines, and from there 700 
miles onward to Canton and get con- 
nections with the 3,000 mile American- 
owned airways system in China. 

Regular service, when and if com- 
pleted in July, will spread the wings 
of America’s commercial air fleet 
another 10,000 miles eastward. 


GOVERNMENT AID 

In Congress there are a number of 
members greatly interested in foster- 
ing this experiment—if experiment it 
may be called. 

When the Treasury-Post Office ap- 
propriation bill, passed by the House, 
was brought before the Senate, a pro- 
vision was contained for an appropri- 
ation of $7,000,000 for the promotion of 
foreign air mail service. The Senate 
added an extra $2,000,000 to help the 
commercial establishment, through 
subsidy, of the air line between the 
United States and China. 

But when the bill came up in gon- 
ference this past week, managers of 
the two Houses could not agree on the 
$2,000,000 provision, and the House of 
Representatives voted to eliminate 
that provision. So it is likely that the 
$2,000,000 wili not be voted at this 
time. Nevertheless, sponsors of the 
proposal hope the money will be voted 
in another bill. 

Meanwhile the air line company is 
proceeding “on its own hook” to link 
America with the Orient by air 


ALLAN SHERMAN. 























Commercial Aviation: | 
Flying Force Expands’ 


Greater Number of Planes and | 
Pilots Are Registered 


N INCREASE in both the number 
““of licensed pilots and licensed air- 
craft, on April 1 of this year as 
compared with the same date last 
year, is reported by the Department | 
of Commerce. 

On April 1, there were 13,886 pilots 
and 6,855 aircraft holding active De- 
partment licenses, as compared with 
13,755 and 6,600 on the same date in 
1934. | 

Included among the licensed 
pilots are 359 women classified as 
follows: Transport, 67; limited 
commercial, 31; private, 219; and 
amateur, 42. 

Another step has been taken in 
the Department’s program to de- 
velop a safer, easier-operated, low- 
priced aircraft for the private owner. 

Eugene L. Vidal, director of Air 
Commerce, has announced the 
award of a contract to the Conti- 
nental Motors Corporation of De- 
troit, Mich. for a 90-horsepower, 
six-cylinder, radial, air-cooled en- 
gine, which is to be used in connec- 
tion with the project to develop a 
practical low-priced aircraft. 

Specifications of the Department 
require that the weight of the en- 
gine will not be over two pounds per 
horsepower. This weight is be- 
lieved to be lower than any aviation 
engine of this power now in produc- 
tion in the United States, and com- 
pares with the weight of more than 
four pounds per horsepower for au- 
tomobile engines. 

The engine will be only 20 inches 
in diameter, and will operate on the 
two-stroke cycle, which gives a pow- 
er impulse fron. each cylinder every 
revolution in contrast to the popular 
four-stroke cycle engine which gives | 
a power impulse for each cylinder |! 





every other revolution. Thus the | many explosions per revolution as a 
six-cylinder engine will have as | 12-cylinder four-stroke cycle engine. 




















BB PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


via SCENIC GLACIER PARK ROUTE TO ~ 
SPOKANE, SEATTLE, TACOMA, PORT- — 
LAND, OTHER NORTHWEST CITIES and . 
NATIONAL PARKS, ALASKA, CALIFORNIA. 





VACATION BARGAINS @ We offer All-expense Tours from 
the cheapest to the best and tell you exactly what you 
will get for your money. See your local railway ticket 
agent or travel bureau, or write M. M. HUBBERT, 
GENERAL EASTERN PASSENGER AGENT, GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILWAY, 595 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 
48TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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— OPPORTUNTY 


pouve watted Vor! 


Everyone knows that there’s nothing finer than a real rye whis- 
key that’s bottled in bond under U.S. Government supervision. 


But until now—it’s been mighty hard to find. 

Now you can get it—Old Overholt — Pennsylvania’s famous 
straight rye whiskey, 100 proof—no farther away than the 
nearest liquor store. 





| AMA Qrekettt Coke 


Yes sir, that’s an opportunity. 








© 1935, A. Overholt & Ce., lac., Broad Ford, Pa. 
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OOMLET getting under way in New 
Deal as plans grow for spending bil- 


lions. 
x** 


“Third Economy” idea involves perma- 
nent plan of public works. 
* * * 


New personalities come to the top. 
Ups and downs tell story of New Deal 


changes. 
*x* * * 


Two new policies. Taxes and credit. 
x * * 


Panaceas travel rough road. 
* * * 
Something new in economic planning. 
How to make foreigners buy farm prod- 


ucts. 
* 7 * 


A SMALL boom is getting under way within the 
“New Deal. 

New billions must be spent. New spending or- 
ganizations need to be created. Thousands of 
new names are likely to go on the Federal pay 
roll, in addition to the new millions to draw Fed- 
eral checks. 

As a result, the lethargy of recent months is 
giving way to sudden activity, resembling that of 
early New Deal days. 

What is the meaning of this revived activity? 

Largely that the “Third Economy”—recently 
described by Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell—is being 
born. This is the successor to “pump priming” 
of the first recovery drive. 

Both involve large-scale spending by the Na- 
tional Government in an endeavor to take up 
the slack caused by slow private business ac- 
tivity. 


The ‘Third Economy’ 


How the New Policy Differs From 
The ‘Pump Priming’ Method 


OW, then, does the “Third Economy” differ 
from the earlier “pump priming”? 

The difference, as déscribed by those responsi- 
ble for the program, principally is in method and 
objective. 

“Pump priming” was accepted as temporary. 
It sought to give a quick boost to private in- 
dustry. Its wage scale was geared to bolster 
and even raise existing wages. The idea was to 
get money out in a hurry. 


“Third Economy” planning is different. It is 





—Underwood & Underwood 
“CONTROL OUR EXPORTS” 
Chester C. Davis, AAA Administrator, recom- 
mends that the Government increase farm 
exports by telling foreign merchants what they 
can buy in the United States. 





accepted as fairly permanent. The objective is 
to build machinery through which the Federal 
Government can absorb many of those unem- 
ployed by private industry. 

Wage scales are to be geared low enough so 
that private employment will continue to seem 
attractive. The hope is that private business will 
get stimulus from the spending, but sound re- 
sults, rather than the CWA type of quick spend- 
ing, are desired. 


Effects of New Policy 


More Spending, Possible Higher 
Prices Expected to Aid Business 


SSENTIALLY, the idea back of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
present program is to spend four billion dol- 
lars in somewhat less than two years. 

What does that mean for business? 

First, it means the spending of at least one 
billion for materials and machinery. Huge or- 
ders already are going out for trucks, for lum- 
ber, and for miscellaneous material and equip- 
ment used in Civilian Conservation Corps camps. 
The order has been issued to absorb 300,000 ad- 
ditional youths in these camps by August 1. 
Other projects will come along in quick order 
after July 1, involving large-scale purchases. 


MORE SPENDING MONEY 


Second, it means more spending money for 
those employables now on relief. Their income 
now, either from the dole or from present work 
relief, averages about $26 a month. Their in- 
come under the new plan is to average $50 a 
month. The higher income, according to pres- 
ent plans, will be shared by 3,500,000. The peak 
of this employment is expected next Winter. 

Third, it means possible competition for 
workers in low-wage occupations. Unlike PWA 
and CWA, the “Third Economy” intends to pay 
wages below the “going” scale in industry. But 





Getting Ready to Spend New Billions. Tempo Speeded Up in New Deal. 
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BANKERS LOOK AT THE BANKING BILL 
While the bill proposing to contentrate, powers in the Federal Reserve Board awaits action of the House of Representatives, the Senate Committee 
on Banking continues its hearings and listens to the testimony of Government officials, bankers, and noted economists. Left to right: Senator Carter 
Glass obtains the views of Adolph C. Miller, member of the Federal Reserve Board, and James P. Warburg, vice-chairman of the Bank of Manhattan, 


officials are finding that, once on the Govern- 
ment pay roll, workers prefer to stay there, even 
at lower wage scales, to obtain a security not 
always offered by private employers. How to get 
workers from work-relief to industrial jobs is a 
prospective future problem of importance. The 
President plans to meet it by using the United 
States Employment Service as a clearing house 
for jobs. 


EFFECT ON PRICES 

Fourth, it means the influence of Government 
purchases, Government wages, Government 
spending, to bolster existing market prices. Four 
billion dollars will be poured out gradually. 
Aside from inflationary tendencies involved, the 
law sets out that the President must take heed 
if there is evidence of wage cutting in industry 
after this program starts. 

Does Mr. Roosevelt predict recovery on the 
basis of the new spending? 

Not exactly. He is pictured as believing, how- 
ever, that these funds, flowing out into the coun- 
try, reaching millions of pockets that otherwise 
would be empty, will bolster a hoped-for normal 
tendency of private industry to expand. 


Observers notice there is less ballyhoo and | 


more planning for the venture into a “Third 
Economy” than there was into PWA or CWA. 
Predictions are officially frowned upon. 


Very Newest Chiefs 


Changes In Leadership For New 
Deal’s Latest Drive 


Urs and downs of the chief aides to Mt. 
Roosevelt tell the story of change that is 
taking place in the New Deal. 

Dominant personalities of the first Recovery 
drive fade into the background as the second 
drive gets under way. New names are few, but 
the rating of those names shifts. 

The picture of what is happening follows: 

FRANK C. WALKER. A highly trusted confi- 
dential aide to the President. Mr. Walker, who 
sought during the first year and a half of the 
New Deal to coordinate its activities, now returns 
to pass on requests for part of the $4,000,000,000 
works fund. Seekers after money first will need 
to convince the man in charge of applications 
before they get near an allotment. Mr. Walker 
was drafted for this work. His appointment is 
accepted as reflecting the President’s desire to 
have someone in whom he places implicit con- 
fidence to decide when “No” and when “Yes” 
shall be said to requests for cash. Applications 
totalling 16 to 20 billions dollars are expected. 
Only four billion is available. 

HARRY L. HOPKINS. Another trusted aid and 
personal friend of the President. Mr. Hopkins 
has a reputation for getting things done re- 
gardless of red tape. He put 4,000,000 men to 
work in 30 days under CWA and ended that 
venture in almost as quick order. In the new 
Works set-up, Mr. Hopkins will be charged with 
seeing that the jobs run on schedule. That 
means quick action on the basis of past perform- 
ance. As Relief Administrator, he has had a 
grasp of the national problem. He continues as 
FERA administrator and in addition becomes 
head of the works progress division of the new 
venture. In that position he really will run the 
new four billion dollar show. 

HAROLD L. ICKES. To play a less conspicu- 
ous role but one that still is important. Mr. 
Ickes had the job of spending $3,800,000,000 under 
PWA. Two years of spending found only a por- 
tion of the fund spent on projects of the type 
planned. A high wage policy, scrupulous care to 
see that every dollar was accounted for, slowed 
down the outgo. 

Now Mr. Walker gets the job of passing on 
work applications that formerly went to PWA. 
Dr. Tugwell gets the subsistence homestead 
projects that formerly were under Mr. Ickes. 
Soil erosion work has gone to the Department 
of Agriculture. Rural electrification is to get 
a new set-up and the same applies to grade 
crossing elimination. Those would have gone 
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criticizes features of the measure as Senator James Couzens and other committee members listen. 


under PWA in the past. Mr. Ickes becomes 
chairman of an allotment board. 

The meaning? So far as can be determined 
the shift away from PWA is a sign that quick 
results are to be emphasized above scrupulously 
careful spending. 

DR. REXFORD GUY TUGWELL. Back in 
high standing not cnly as the philosopher but 
as an executor of the “Third Economy” plan. He 
is to be in charge of rural rehabilitation, moving 
population, building rural-industrial communi- 
ties, constructing subsistence homesteads, laying 
the groundwork for a reconstruction of agricul- 
tural economy. Dr. Tugwell will function out 
from under the jurisdiction of Henry A. Wallace 
Secretary of Agriculture, in his new job. He 
will retain the $10,000 a year salary as Under- 
secretary of Agriculture. 

DONALD R. RICHBERG. Resigned from the job 
of attempting to coordinate the New Deal. Mr. 
Richberg followed Mr. Walker as coordinator of 
federal activities. He was given wide powers, 
only slightly less sweeping than those of the 
President of the United States. After less than a 
year, he has given up the coordination attempt to 
return to NRA. There he will seek to save the life 
of the Blue Eagle and rebuild NRA into a better 
working organization. 

Also he is given the task of trying to save the 
legal life of the New Deal before the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Richberg was General Johnson’s 
chief aid in the first year of the NRA. His New 
Deal role is narrowed so far as the spectacular 
side goes, but he has a new responsibility as 
legal defender of the Blue Eagle. 

HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. Assuming a posi- 
tion of increasing importance. Mr. Morgenthau, 
as Secretary of the Treasury, must raise the 
money that the other officials of government 
spend. He is out to earn the title of “watchdog 
of the Treasury.” More and more frequently 
warnings come from him that the President’s 
budget must be followed scrupulously by Con- 
gress, or new taxes will be required. His job is 
to see that the spending reins are held tightly by 
the Executive and not turned back to Congress. 

JOSEPH P. KENNEDY. Now numbered among 
the ranks of leading New Dealers. His task is 
to see that private industry has access to the 
private funds of individuals on a basis that gives 
protection to the investor and yet does not 
overly penalize the borrower. 

Long stagnation in the investment market 
gradually is giving way to activity under the 
guidance of Mr. Kennedy as chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. If normal 
recovery is to grow from the spending operations 
now under way, industry must be able to obtain 
money on reasonable conditions. Mr. Kennedy 
believes that those conditions now exist. 

MARRINER S. ECCLES. Confirmed by the 
Senate as Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Mr Eccles is directing the Administra- 
tion effort to obtain control by the government 
of the bank credit of the nation. That control 
is desired so that if Mr. Morgenthau has diffi- 
culty guarding the Treasury position, or Mr. 
Kennedy finds that industry is not in the mood 
to borrow and go ahead normally, then the gov- 
ernment will be armed with powers to meet any 
threat to the Mond market that might arise. 

Those men are the new leaders in the New 
Deal. On their shoulders rests responsibility for 
the success of the new Recovery effort about to 
get under way. 


Financial Policies 


New Inheritance Tax Suggested; 
Federal Control For Credit? 


Two new policies of significance to business 
men are in the open. 

One concerns the New Deal attitude toward 
new taxation. The second concerns the New 
Deal attitude toward use of: bank credit. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau told 
Congress that if the budget were further unbal- 
anced Mr. Roosevelt would insist upon new taxa- 


ee 


tion. Then he revealed that new taxation, if rec- 
ommended, would be directed at inheritances. 
The Federal Government now levies a tax on 
estates ranging from 1 per cent on $10,000 up 
to 60 per cent on over $10,000,000. That af- 
fects the estate itself. There now is no tax on 
the individual inheritance. But when new taxes 
are asked, the Treasury intends to recommend 
that income tax rates apply to inheritances. 


A SHARE-WEALTH PLAN 


In that way the estate would be taxed and the 
man receiving the inheritance would be taxed. 
There would be taxes going and coming. The 
result would be to squeeze down fortunes in a 
drastic manner. This would involve a New Deal 
“share-the-wealth” plan. 

Then, next, came a revelation of the official at- 
titude toward banking. 

The House Banking Committee, at the request 
of Mr. Eccles, inserted a section in the Omnibus 
Banking Bill reading as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of the Federal Reserve 
Board to exercise such powers as it possesses in 
such manner as to promote conditions conducive 
to business stability and to mitigate by its in- 
fluence unstabilizing fluctuations in the general 
level of production, trade, prices, and employ- 
ment, so far as may be possible within the scope 
of monetary action and credit administration.” 


CREDIT POLICIES 


What does that mean? Would the Govern- 
ment, through control over banking, function to 
turn on and to turn off credit to private industry? 
Would it act to deny credit to certain classes of 
borrowers because it decided that further de- 
velopment was not needed? 

Would it try to pump out credit when local, 
private bankers thought such a policy unwise? 
In any event, just who would wield the power 
of life and death over borrowers? 

Those and other questions went unanswered 
by officials. However, members of Congress did 
explain that their understanding was that high 
Government officials believe credit control would 
prevent over-expansion such as that preceding 
1929. 

This fits in with economic planning policies. 


The ‘Panaceas’ Fade 


Townsend Plan, Greenbacks, Farm 
Proposals Strike Snags 


ANACEAS are traveling a rocky course at the 
moment in Congress and at the hands of 
the President. 

The plan of Dr. Francis E. Townsend to pay 
$200 a month as a pension to all persons above 
65 drew fewer than 60 votes in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and is dead for this session. 

The plan of Senator Frazier and of Represent- 
ative Lemke, both of North Dakota, to print $3,- 
000,000,000 in greenbacks, which then would be 
used to retire that amount of farm mortgages, 
is favorably reported by the House Agricultural 
Committee, but is destined not to reach the floor 
for a vote unless 218 members petition. So far 
fewer than 150 have signed. 

The plan of Senator Nye to print money to 
meet Federal expenses—a plan recommended by 
Father Coughlin, Detroit priest—is doomed to 
die in committee. 

The plan of Representative McLeod to print 
two or three billions in greenbacks to pay de- 
positors in closed banks is unlikely to reach the 
floor, 

The Bankhead bill to provide $1,000,000,000 in 
Federal credit for use in aiding farm tenants to 
buy farms is to be modified and tightened up 
before going to the Senate for a vote. 

The various plans for paying the soldiers’ 
bonus all face Presidential veto unless they carry 
with them taxes to raise funds with which to 
meet the added expense. 

Congress is less in a mood to accept panaceas 
than it was a year ago. Past plans, put into 
practice, frequently have failed to meet expecta- 
tions. The result is skepticism toward new plans. 


Foreign Trade Troubles 


Drop In Cotton Exports Causes 
Worried Brows in the AAA 


SOMETHING new in economic planning now is 
offered by Chester Davis, Administrator of 
the AAA. 

Mr. Davis finds that foreigners have increased 
their purchases of American automobiles by 126 
per cent in the past year, but have decreased 
their purchases of American cotton by 30 per 
cent in the same period. 

He thinks there should be some way to make 
these foreign nations buy more cotton and fewer 
cars. 

“The time will come,” he said, “when the Gov- 
ernment will apportion exports to preserve a fair 
share of our export market for agriculture.” 

But, ask other Government economists, why 
are foreigners buying more American cars and 
less American cotton? 

Because, they conclude, the American automo- 
bile is the best and the cheapest product of its 
kind to be found in the world. It scales tariff 
walls and competes with the cars of other na- 
tions. On the other hand, American cotton and 
American wheat are higher priced than the cot- 
ton and the wheat offered by other producers. 

Unless some way can be found to force an un- 
willing foreign buyer to pay more for American 
farm products than they need to pay for the 
same products in other markets, most officials see 
no way to bring about a revival of demand other 
than by price and quality competition. 

The Federal Government has been trying since 
1928 to find some way to make foreign customers 
take American farm products at prices higher 
than they can be obtained elsewhere. Thus far 
it has not succeeded. 


Salvaging NRA 


Recipe of Donald Richberg for 
Keeping Life in the Blue Eagle 


HE BLUE EAGLE, increasingly, is the problem 
child of the New Deal. 


Donald Richberg, formerly chief aid to Mr. 


Roosevelt, now is concentrating on the task of 
saving if& life. He is confident that he can pull 
the NRA through the Congressional crisis, but 


-Underwood & Underwood 
AN EXCHANGE OF VIEWS 
Harper Sibley, New York State business 
man, who is frequently mentioned as suc- 
cessor to Henry I. Harriman, as head of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, visits the 
White House and discusses business conditions 
with the President. 








not so sure of what can be done to salvage the 
cause—the Supreme Court. 

Two changes are offered by him to the NRA 
extension bill as a means of meeting possible 
trouble. 

The first would end industry-controlled code 
authorities. If NRA continues as Mr. Richberg 
wants it, then the Government will operate and 
pay for code authority operation. There will be 
no delegation of power to industry, although in- 
dustrial associations could appoint committees. 
This plan is designed to meet an expected court 
determination that Federal power cannot be dele- 
gated to private agencies. 


REVIVAL OF ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


The second would restore the anti-trust laws 
to some of their former standing. How much is 
a question that lawyers may debate in courts for 
years to come. 

Industry joined up with NRA largely on the 
promise of release from the uncertainty of anti- 
trust laws. Now the proposed law would say that 
“nothing in this title shall be construed to amend 
or repeal any provision of the anti-trust laws of 
the United States.” But down in the amendment 
is a word “provided,” which then sets out that 
a number of acts shall not be construed as viola- 
tions of the law. 

Just what the anti-trust laws would mean un- 
der these circumstances is undetermined. 

The desire, however, is to convince Congress 
that there is to be no weakening of the Federal 
opposition to monopoly. 

A decision by the New York State Court of 
Appeals, adverse to the State NRA act, influ- 
enced the drafting of legislation here. That court 
ruled against delegation of legislative authority 
either to private industry or to the National 
Government. 

Sentiment increased in Congress to authorize 
a nine-month extension of NRA in its present 
form to permit the Supreme Court to pass on 
questions involved. 
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Utility Battle: 


Labor: The Toledo Strike | 


Issues . 1 


Gains and Losses and Its Basie 


For Both Sides 


Public Power Prospects Gain 
In Legislatures, Receive 
Set-back in Courts; New 
‘TYA’ Proposal 








ICTORY on one wing, reverses on 

the other 

Such was the lot last week for 
both friends and foes of publicly de- 
veloped electric power. 

Public power advocates chalked up 
definite advances made in two State 
legislatures toward cooperation with 
the Federal Government for setting 
up power authorities. In Congress, 
also, the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill for 
drastic restriction of holding com- 
panies moved slowly on its way. 

To those, on the other hand, who 
are committed to private initiative 
in power development came a sig- 
nal victory in the courts. Comfort 
was derived also from a recommen- 
dation made by a PWA committee 
to the President for a new “TVA” 
project with the governmental role 
in power development omitted. 
TWO STATE PROJECTS 

The first of the State bills re- 
ferred to provides for the organiza- 
tion of a State power authority in 
Oklahoma which would construct a 
dam and power system on the Grand 
River at a cost of 13 million dollars, 
the money to be supplied by a PWA 
loan. The bill passed both houses 
and was sent to the Governor for 
approval, 

In Texas, a bill was introduced in 
the legislature to authorize a public 
cerporation for the purpose of de- 
veloping power with the use of nat- 
ural gas as fuel. Current would be 
supplied to rural users and to mu- 
nicipalities. 

The ultimate fate of these proj- 
ects was thrown into doubt by 
a decision of the Federal District 
Court at Greenville, S. C., which de- 
clared unconstitutional the sale of 
public power in competition with 
private interests. 


INJUNCTION SUITS 

It came in the form of an in- 
junction against Greenwood County 
S. C., and the PWA, restraining them 
from construction of a dam and 
power system which would compete 
with the Duke Power Company. The 
PWA had approved a loan and grant 
of $2,700,000 to the county for the 
purpose. 

Two years have passed now since 
the great Government corporation 
known as the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority was formed to rehabilitate a 
large undeveloped area. Federal 
generation and sale of electricity 
was an essential element of the pro- 
gram. 


A SECOND TVA? | 
Now, with two years of conflict 
between high hopes and brute fact 
written into history, recommenda- 
tion for a somewhat similar plan 
for regional development is pre- 
sented to the President and referred 
to the National Resources Board. 

It relates to the proposed rehabili- 
tation of the valley of the Monon- 
gahela in West Virginia. The ma- 
jority report of a three-man com- 
mittee of the PWA proposes that 
in this project, the public power 
feature be left out. 

Said the report: 

‘We are inclined to favor the sug- 
gestion that an opportunity be given 
to the private interests represented 
in the development of public utili- 
ties in this region to demonstrate 
the power and will of private capital 
to benefit the communities within 
the area, socially as well as indus- 
trially.” 

The chairman of tHe committee, 
however, Oscar L. Chapman, in a 
minority report said: 

‘It is my sincere belief that the 
security, happiness, and general 
welfare of the greatest number of 
people in the Valley can best be ob- 
tained through public ownership 
and operation of the utilities, coal 
as well as hydroelectric power. 

Past experience has demonstrated 
that the forces of private utility de- 
velopment have shown little disposi- 
tion to work for the public good.” 


HOLDING COMPANIES 

Meanwhile, private utility inter- 
ests were seeking to impress the 
Senate committee considering the 
Holding Company Bill with the es- 
sential nature of their contribution | 
to the upbuilding of the nation’s 
power facilities. | 
“Wendell L. Willkie, president of 
the Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation, asserted that, for the 
system which he heads, the holding 
company has been essential for the 
obtaining of capital by the operat- 
ing properties and for the economi- 








cal procurement of various other 
services. 
Other spokesmen for holding 


companies declared abolition of the 
parent corporations would bring 
wholesale bankruptcy to their sub- 
sidiaries. 

Committee Chairman Wheeler, 
however, questioned the accuracy of | 
this forecast in view of the fact 
that the operating companies repre- 
sent normally the sole earning power 
of the system. } 





GMALL in number of workers in- 

volved, but great in its possibility 
of extension and in the importanc:2 
of issues raised, a strike cailed lasi 
week in the Toledo, Ohio, plant of 
the Chevrolet Motor Co. started re- 
percussions that reached to the Na- 
tiona! Capital. 

In this plant, employing abou 
2,300 workers, the American Federa - 
tion of Labor union has preponder- 
ant strength, as shown by the pri- 
mary elections held in the previous 
week by the Automobile Labor 
Board. The leading A. F. of L. can- 
didate received 62 per cent of the 
votes cast. 

In addition to wage increases, a 
3742-hour week, and elimination oc 


the “speed-up”, the union demanded | 


that the company bargain exclu- 
sively with it as the agency for ai 
the employes. 

This last demand raises squarely 
the issue whether the set-up foi 
collective bargaining established by 
the bi-partisan Automobile Labor 
Board and provided for by Presi- 
dential order shall continue. Ac- 
cording to this system, each bar- 
gaining agency is a body chosen by 
proportional representation from 
among al! groups of employes 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Elections held to date in the en- 
tire motor industry show nearly 69 
per cent of voting employes to have 
designated representatives with no 
union affiliations. 

This contrasts sharply with elec- 
tions held in other industries under 
the National Labor Relations Board 
and other non-partisan bodies. In 
these electicns, as reported by a 
study under auspices of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, only 3 per cent 
of the voters failed to designate la- 
bor organizations to represent them. 
Those voting for A. F. of L. unions 
numbered 6714 per cent of the to- 
tal; those choosing company unions, 
30 per cent. 

Faced with the demands made by 
strikers in the Chevrolet plant, the 


management agreed to a 5 per cent | 


increase in wages and rigid enforce- 
ment of seniority rights, a record of 
which should be available to the 
men, It refused, however, to bar- 
gain with the A. F. of L. union, as- 
serting that the closed shop would 
not be countenanced. 


UNION’S POSITION 


William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., who assured the strikers 
of his support, pointed out that the 
union was not asking for the closed 


shop, which means the exclusive em- 
ployment of union men, but for the 
right of the majority organization 
to bargain for all the employes. 

Union leaders then appealed di- 
rectly to Secretary of Labor Perkins, 
saying 

“The inconsistent and contradic- 
tory formula enunciated by the 
Automobile Labor Board in elections 
for collective bargaining purposes :s 
largely responsible for the strike. 
Substitution of a board capable ot 
interpreting needs and rights of the 
workers under the law would con- 
tribute substantially to a satisfac- 
tory settlement.” 

Joining in the appeal was a com- 
mittee from another Chevrolet 
plant, at Janesville, Wis., whici 
protested the alleged discriminatory 
discharge of 39 employes for union 
activity. 

To the groups openly opposing the 
Labor Relations Bill was added last 
week the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America. As stated by 
its president, Paul S. Willis, the 
bill is unconstitutional, unnecessary, 
unfair to employers, and ainfair to 
employes, favoring union labor at 
th expense of employers and of em- 
ployes who do not belong to out- 
side unions. 

Mr. Willis asserted also that the 
bill, if made law, would increase in- 
dustrial discord. 

On this last point a study spon- 
sored by the Twentieth Century 
Fund takes an opposite view. 

The study marshals figures to 
show that in 1934, when collective 
bargaining provisions similar to 
those in the Wagner Bill were be- 
ing administered, labor disputes 
numbered considerably fewer than 
in any of the years 1916 to 1921, 
which were regarded as more nearly 
comparable than 1932 and 1933. 


THREAT OF DISCORD 
Reverting to the situation imme- 
diately before Congress, the report 


declared: 

“If the present confusion over the 
meaning of section 7a and over the 
enforcement powers of the various 
labor boards is not cleared up, or- 
ganized labor may not call off 
strikes as readily as it did in 1935 
and 1934 at the request either of 
the Presiden} or the labor boards.” 
A commentary on the growing dif- 
ficulty of enforcing collective bar- 
gaining provisions under present 
labor laws is provided by two facts 
of the past week. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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AAA— Agricultural Adjustment 

Administration. Has 
amendments to its act, strengthen- 
ing powers, favorably reported to 
both Senate and House, but with 
some modifications. Battle now will 
pe over enactment at this session. 
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cepts Donald Richberg back as NIRA. In Congress, Senate Finance 
Committee drafts a bill which is to 
be reported to the floor with favor- 
able recommendation for passage. 
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guider of Blue Eagle policy. 
plans for him to argue before the 


Supreme Court to save the life of 


CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps. | 


Announces allotment of 
workers under enlarged program: 
Soil erosion projects, 116,000; forest 
improvement in national and State 
forests, 290,000; improvement of na- 
tional and State parks, 120,000; flood 
control, wild life conservation and 
drainage control, 74,000. 
FACAW—Federal Alcohol Control 

Administration... Amends 
code of fair competition "for Brew- 
ing Industry to permit members of 
industry leeway to furnish retail 
outlets with tapping devices and to 
give such outlets emergency coil 
cleaning services. Eliminates re- 
strictions on control of plant ca- 
pacity and production for the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Rectifying Industry. 





+ Federal Communications 

Commission, Issues ques- 
tionnaire to all licensed police radio 
Stations in the United States call- 
ing for information regarding area 
served, value of property recovered 
and arrests made by radio 
FERA~—Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration. An- 
nounced land purchase plans as fol- 
lows: Holt County, Mo., 2,600 acres; 
New London County, Conn., 5,000 
acres; Vilas, Florence, and Forest 
Counties, Wis., 2,800 acres; and in 
Valencia County, New Mexico, 18,500 
acres 


FHAW—Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Construction of 
first low cost housing project in- 
sured by FHA started. 
FSRC Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration. Awards two firms 
contracts to supply 1,740,000 pounds 
of evaporated milk for the unem- 
ployed. 


NRAW—Aational Recovery Adminis- 

tration. New York Court of 
Appeals holds that State’s NRA stat- 
ute invalid as an unconstitutional 


delegation of legislative power. Ac- 








code. 


Appoints 


three-man committee to 
make a survey of operation of the 
boot and shoe industry under its 








RETURNS TO THE 


Ain Conditioning MAKES WESTERN TRAINS 
“FRESH AS THE BREATH OF SPRING 
While vou trave..@WAen vou arrive 





@ All principal trains on Western Railroads 
have been completely air-conditioned for 
your greater comfort this summer. This 
means all trains North and West from Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans. 
Air - conditioning has cost the railroads 
millions of dollars but it insures you the 
world’s finest travel service at no extra 
cost to you. 


BETTER SERVICE—LOWER COST 


Today a train trip through the West on one 
of these air-conditioned trains is a land 
cruise de luxe. The cars are as comfortable 
as the finest club or hotel—whether you ride 
in coach, chair, cafe, club, lounge, dining, 
emapes or observation car. Built with all- 
steel bodies, cushioned on deep springs, 
completely air-conditioned, these trains 
represent the greatest improvement in 
travel in the last 25 years. 


2¢ A MILE AND LESS BY TRAIN 


Now train travel anywhere in the West is 
economical. The cost has been greatly re- 
duced. For Western Railroads recently cut 
their basic fares so that round trip tickets 
can be purchased at rates as low as 2¢ per 
mile for sleeping car travel and correspond- 
ingly low rates in coaches and chair cars. 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, SAFE 








Amazing 

Low Fares 
@ impossible as it seems, 
the luxury of air-condi- 


tioned travel is now avail- 
able at lowered fares, with 
no sleeping car surcharge 
on Western Railroads. Read 
these sample Round Trip 
Fares, First Class, good in 
Standard sleeping cars, to 
points named and return. 


FROM WASHINGTON 


California ........ * $120.75 
Dallas, Tex. ...... ° 56.05 
Denver, Colo. ...... $ 68.95 
Glacier Park + 82.95 L. 


Grand Canyon, Ariz,. * 106.25 
Mexico City, Mex, * 100.35 
North Pacifie Coast. * 120.75 
Salt Lake City, Utah $ 91.25 
San Antonio, Tex. 65.90 
Yellowstone Park 2 81.70 
* Effective May 15, 

t Effective June 1, 








You have room for 
comfort on a train— 


light to read by—hot and cold running water—iced drinking water— 
toilet facilities—dining car meals at low prices ...You save time. You 
rest as you ride... Insurance statistics prove that train travel is safest. 


SEE NEAREST RAILROAD TICKET AGENT No matter where 


or when—Western Railroads are ready to serve you for both busi- 
ness and pleasure travel. For details on special places of interest, 
routes, rates or literature, see your local railroad representative. 











Phone, write or call on him. He will gladly assist you. 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


American Rockies, Southwest, Mexico, 
California, San Diego Exposition, Texas Gulf 
Coast, Ozarks, North Woodsand Lakes, Dude 
Ranches, National Parks, Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska and Resorts of Every Character. 


WESTERN RAILROADS 


COOL * CLEAN + DEPENDABLE «+ QUIET « SAFE 














—and Chevrolet is 


the only car of its price 
that has all of them! 


CHOOSE 


You need 





CHEVROLET 


all FOUR of these features to get 
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MORE WEIGHT—CORRECTLY DISTRIBUTED 
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THE IMPROVED KNEE-ACTION 


LONGER WHEELBASE—4 ADDED INCHES O 
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@ The Master DeeLuxe Chevrolet is the only car in its 


price class that combines all of the following four great 


features: (1) It has Knee-Action Wheels with soft-acting coil 


model. 


springs, the only type of wheels that can step over bumps 
and holes and small road-irregularities, and change your 
ride to a glide. (2) It has more weight, correctly distributed 
... the extra weight so necessary to riding luxury... yet it’s 
even more economical to operate than any previous Chevrolet 


(3) It has a longer wheelbase than Chevrolet has 


ever before offered . . . with 4 added inches of overall 


length ... to give even greater roadability and road steadi- 


ness. And (4) it has roomier bodies ... 2 


2 inches wider and 


4 inches longer than those of last year ; . . enabling every 


The Master De Lue CH EWROLET 


FOR 


QUALITY 


DER—4" LONGER 


VROLET’S REALLY COMFORTABLE RIDE 








OVERALL LENGTH 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 


passenger to stretch out and enjoy motoring to the utmost. 


You need all FOUR of these features to get Chevrolet’r 


really comfortable ride . . . a ride that spells new ease and 


safety for all passengers, in both front and rear seats, and 


over all types of roads . . . a ride as exclusive to Chevrolet as 


this vital combination of features which makes it possible! 


Be sure to see the Master De Luxe Chevrolet... and ride in 


it... before you buy your new car. All that you see—all that 


you experience—will tell you to choose Chevrolet for quality 


at low cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms 


A General Motors Value 


AT 


LOW COST 
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Rise in Sales 
Boosts Arnold 


Constable Net 


Profit of $180,466 Equal 
to 53 Cents a Share Against 
45 Cents Made in 1933 


Arnold Constable Corporation, Fifth 
Avenue at Fortietb Street, made a 
net profit of $180.466 after taxes, de- 
preciation. etc., equivalent to 53 
cents a share on 337,109 shares of 
capita) stock, according to the com- 
pany’s annual report for the fiscal 
year ended January 31, 1935. issued 
yesterday. Sales during the year 
amounted to $6,440,320. 

In the previous fiscal year the 
company reported a net profit of 
$154,051. equivalent to 45 cents a 
share Sales during that period had 
been $6,136,211. The increase ip 
sales for the year ended January 31 
last was $304,109. 

-Isaac Liberman, president of the 
company. in his report to stockhold- 
ers, said: “‘We look forward to a 
slow but steady improvement in 
business and a moderate improve- 
ment in our sales and profits" 

The balance sheet showed total 
current assets of §2,973,474 and total 
current liabilities of $491,133. In the 
previous year total current assets 
amounted to $2,598,147 and total 
current liabilities to $370,765. 

Cash on hand and in the banks 
amounted to $489,028 compared witb 

25,496 in the previous fiscal year 
nventories, valued at $694,378, were 
lower than in the preceding year 
when they totaled $754,490. 

Investment in market securities 
and accrued interest amounted to 
$1,254,413, as against $968.378 in the 
previous fiscal year. 

The corporation's statement placed 
the cost of goods sold, selling, oper- 
ating and genera) administrative ex- 
pense at $6.231,281. Depreciation on 
fixtures and improvements was given 
as $75,267. making for an Operating 
profit of $133,772. Other income 
came to $75,644, bringing the profit 
up to $209,417 

Deductions, including Nane- 
ous expenses, provision for Federal! 
income tax, and thé proportion of 
the net profit allocated to a minor- 
ity interest. brought the net profit 
to $180,446 

The statement also disclosed that 
the net loss of 721 Fifth Avenue Cor- 
poration in the amount of $196,368. 
consisting of deprectation, interest, 
etc., less rentals received, had been 
charged against the reserve for con- 
tingencies. 











from NY.Herald Tribune March 13,1938 . 





THIS IS THE WAY 


Arnold Constable 
ADVERTISED 
During the fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1935 


Agate Lines 


THE SUN . .. 443,590 


Times . « eo . 269,671 
World-Telegram .  . 214,760 
Herald Tribune. . 119.585 
Post + ot & Dee 


News s » « » SG} 
Journal. « « « 23,871 
American a 


Mirror . «© e¢« .-—— 


Advertisers who want to make a sue- 
cess of their advertising should put 
The Sun first on their New Y ork schedule. 

















Best & Co. Net 
For Year Rises 


To $953,449 


Equal to $3.14 on Common 
Against $2.33 Previously; 
Sales Spurt 11.9 Per Cent 





Best & Co.'s preliminary report for 
the fiscal year ended January 31 last, 
released yesterday by Philip LeBou- 
tillier, president and general man- 
ager. showed that net sales for the 
year were $12,542,904, an increase of 
11.9 per cent over the $11,207,83y 
transacted in the previous year 

Net profits were $953,449, after de- 
preciation, reserves and taxes, as 
compared with $711,972 in the previ- 
ous year. After deducting dividends 
of $6 a share paid on the employee 
preferred stock, this amounts to 
$3.14 a share on the 300,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding, as com- 
pared to $2.33 a share for the previ- 
ous year. 

The balance sheet, Mr. LeBoutillier 
pointed out, shows a strong financial 
position with no bank loans, net 
quick assets which are the highest 
in the history of the company, and 
$1,577,307, in cash and short-term 
Treasury votes as compared with 
$1,061,849 or February 1, 1934. 


from N.Y. Herald Tribune Feb. 13,1935 


THIS IS THE WAY 
Best & Co. 
ADVERTISED 


During the fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1935 


Agate Lines 
THE SUN... 293,153 
(ht ne a re 2 | be 
Herald Tribune . . 217,899 
World-Telegram .  . 107.918 


Journal . .s -w o« Bre 


Post ° . . —,. 
American coo 4 

News - i. - i - ilgili 
Mirror . « «© «= 


Che 


















Bloomingdale’s 
Reports Rise in 
Sales, Profits 


Volume Up to $21,848,060 


LE From $19,905,007; Net 


year. 
Inventories 


THE SUN 


News 

Times 
American 
Mirror 


Journal 





nal, 20,816; World-Telegram, 
son, 40. 


ey 


NEW YORK 


Earnings Total $416,437 





Bloomingdale Brothers, [nc., in- 
creased both sales and net profits in 
the fiscal year ended January 31. 1935. 
according to their financial report 
issued yesterday. Sales were up to 
$21.848.060 as against $19,905,007 in 
the previous fiscal year. Net profit 
rose to $416,437. as compared with 
$319,116 the year before. 

The cost on goods sold, selling. op- 
erating and administrative expenses 
totaled $21,009,876, leaving an oper- 
ating profit of $748,183. This was 
increased tc $751,288 by $3.104 re- 
ceived from other income. Deduc- 
tions totaling $334,851, divided as fol- 
lows, depreciation, $270,305, interest 
paid, $4,545, and provision for Federal 
income tax. $60,000, brought the net 
profit figure to $416,437 

The balance sheet showed current 
assets at $4,725,788 and current lia- 
bilities at $920.938. In the previous 
year current assets were $4,562,360 
and current Habilities $890,131. Cash 
amounted to $386,036, as against 
$464,129 Customers’ accounts and 
notes receivable increased to $2.000.- 
253. from $1,855,000 in the previous 


increased during the 
year. being valued at $2,273,884 at the 
close of the fiscal year. as compared 
with $2,101,188 at the end of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

Four quarterly dividends of 1% per 
cent each to February 1, 1935, were 
paid on the preferred stock, accord- 
ing to the report. The total came to 
$202,419 


Four quarterly dividends of 10 
cents each were paid on the common. 
totaling $120,000. 

The company’s balance on hand. as 
of January 31 last, was given as 
$2,784,656. At the close of the pre 
vious fiscal year it amounted to 
$2,640,638. 


from NY.Herald Tribune March 29,1935 


THIS IS THE WAY 
Bloomingdale's 
ADVERTISED 
Its Upstairs Merchandise 


During the fiscal year ended Jan. 31. 1935 


Agate Lines 


» + 476,463 


World-Telegram .  . 424,584 


» « 335,976 
se. 230.760 
- «+ 181,685 
» » 258,323 
© « 115,381 


Herald Tribune . 134 


Post . . 
Note: In addition, Ploomincdsle’s advertised tte barcein baecment 
nerchandicee ws follows: Nems. 269.516 linea: Mirror, 42.513; Jour 


10,596; American, 1.380; Times, 40; 


Lhe Newspaper vf Distinction in its ° «ders. its News and its Advertising 
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And Foes View It 


Debate At Senate Hearing 
Over Effects of Measure 
On Recovery and On the 
Nation’s Future 


The Banking Bill of 1935 moves 
forward. 

Debate in the House begins April 
29. No gag rule will be applied. 
Proposal of many amendments is 
expected. 


The Banking Bill: 
How Its Friends | 


On the Senate side of the Capitol, | 


Committee hearings continue. Those 
testifying in favor of the bill have 
been Leo T. Crowley, Chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, and J. F. T. O’Connor, 
Comptroller of the Currency. Their 
testimony was largely an explana- 
tion of the  non-controversial 
sections. 


OPPOSITION TO BILL 

First to oppose the bill before the 
Senate Committee was James P. 
Warburg, vice-chairman of the Bank 
of Manhattan Company. 

Speaking for himself, Mr. War- 
burg said he did not believe the bill 
would accomplish its objective as 
stated by Governor Eccles, namely, 
“to accelerate the rate of economic 
recovery.” 

Asserting the bill proposed politi- 
cal control of the banking system, 
the New York banker quoted Lenin 
as saying, “the first step to com- 
munism must be the nationalization 
of banks.” 

Urged by Mr. Warburg was the 
appointment of a commission to 





study the entire banking and cur- 
rency problem before any action is 
taken. 

‘RETICENT’ BANKERS 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
in charge of the hearings, asked Mr. 
Warburg why bankers were so reti- 
cent in opposing the bill; if the rea- 
son was Governor Eccles’ warning 
that the Government would seize 
the banks should they refuse to co- 
operate. 

To this, Mr. Warburg replied that 
it might be, but that it did not af- 
fect him. 

Meantime the American Liberty 
League took to the air in opposition | 
to the bill. Sponsored by the 
League was a speech entitled “Po- 
litical Banking,” delivered over the 
radio by Dr. Walter E. Spahr, New 
York University professor of eco- 
nomics. 


DEFENSE OF PLAN 

In support of the bill, Senator 
Fietcher (Dem.), of Florida, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Banking, gave out a strong state- 
ment. In it he took the bill’s critics 
to task for spreading “misinforma- 
tion.” The Senator said the bill in- 
volved no radical changes and would 
not set up a political control of | 
banking. 














Tue old secretary, on which 
the first John Hancock life in- 
surance policy was signed in 
1863, is now preserved at the 
Home Office of the Company, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ju. S.N. 35 0% BOSTON. Massacmusarre 











| left to Treasury Department. 


| tor Gore’s plan would authorize the 
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The Soldier Bonus: Five Plans 
For Its Early Payment 


Another Climax at Hand in Long Struggle For Final 


Settlement With Veterans 





NOTHER chapter in the long 

story of the veterans’ bonus is 
rapidly reaching a climax. 

Sponsors of the various plans have 
had their last say before the Sen- 
ate Committee in charge. 

Reported out for debate on the 
Senate floor was a compromise 
measure including most of the fea- 
tures of the Harrison Plan. 

The Committee’s measure would 
increase the bonus by computing 
interest from Nov. 11, 1918, instead 
of from 1925 as heretofore. Then, if 
passed, this bill would make availa- 
ble in cash or bonds the present 
value of bonus certificates. Veter- 
ans not turning in their certificates 
would receive a higher amount in 
1945. 

For those demanding cash, the | 
President would be authorized to use | 
part of the $4,000,000,000 work re- 
lief fund. 

PROBLEM OF COST 

Before closing their hearings, the 
Senate Committee summoned Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, to get his views on the 
fiscal aspects of the various bonus 
proposals. 

The Secretary was non-committal 
as to the specific plans. But he did 
say in no uncertain terms that any 
expenditures not included in the 
budget would have to be met by ad- 
ditional taxes. 

A new tax plan suggested by Mr. 
Morgenthau was io tax inheritances 
received by individuals, in much the 
same manner as income taxes are 
levied. 

Next witness was General Frank 
T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. He presented a brief his- 
tory of legislation for adjusted serv- 
ice compensation, popularly known 


v4 


President to readjust the war debts 
due the United States from foreign 
governments. Collections would then 
be used to pay off the bonus certifi- 
cates. 


HARRISON PROGRAM 


The Harrison Plan.—As originally | 


conceived this plan provided for op- 
tional conversion of bonus certifi- 
cates into Government bonds. 

In fixing the amount of th? 
bonus, 4 per ceni interest would be 
figured from Nov. 11, 1918, to the 
date bonds were issued or the certifi 
cates became due. Once in circula- 
tion the bonds would bear only 3 per 
cent. Thus the Government woulda 
save 1 per cent on those who chose 
to turn in their certificates. 

The maturity date of these bonds 
would be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Additional cost of this plan was 


estimated by General Hines as $1,- 


200,000,000. Under the original plan 
immediate cash payments would be 
limited to the small sums due vet- 
erans over the highest multiple of 
$50 which they would receive in 
bonds. 

Senator Harrison, its sponsor and 
Chairman of the Senate Financ? 
Committee, claims no taxes would 
be needed. He points to increased 
income tax collections and says a 
Sinking fund could be set up tuo 
meet the bonds. 

“Presidential approval of the origi- 
nal Harrison Plan has been indi- 
cated by Senator Harrison, long aa 
Administration Senator. Other plans 
it is believed would be vetoed. 

Action is now up to the Senate. 


Advocates of all proposals foresee | 
changes before the Senate takes its | 


final action. 





Hurricane Warnings: 
An Improved Service 








Weather Bureau Decentralizes 
Work on Sea Storms 


(THE hurricane warning service of 

the Weather Bureau will be de- 
centralized on July 1. The Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Act now pend- 
ing in Congress provides an appro- 
priation of $80,000 for establishing 
three new centers—at San Juan, P. 
R., at New Orleans, La., and at Jack- 
sonville, Fla.—and for strengthening 
the service at other stations. 

No longer, says E. B. Calvert, in 
charge of the service, will forecast- 
| ers in Washington, D. C., shoulder 
full responsibility for issuing warn- 
ings of the approach of the “mete- 
orological sea monsters” from the 
Tropics, where they originate, to the 
southern Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
of the United States and to ships 
and islands in the south Atlantic, 
Gulf of Mexico, and Caribbean Sea 

Since the start of the hurricane 
service—in 1873—all warnings and 
advices on tropical storms have been 
issued from Washington, except 
those put out from Kingston and 
Havana for the benefit of the fleet 
in the Caribbean during the Span- 
ish-American War and those from 
the San Juan, P. R., station estab- 
lished in 1919. 

Under the new program, Mr. Cal- 
vert says, the San Juan station will 
cover the Caribbean Sea and the is- 
lands east of longitude 75 degrees 
W. and south of latitude 20 degrees 
N.; the New Orleans siation will 
serve the Gulf of Mexico and its 
coasts west of longitude 85 degrees 
W.; and Jacksonville, the Atlantic 
south of latitude 35 degrees N., and 
the areas in the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea not assigned to 
the Jacksonville and New Orleans 
centers. 

For the benefit of fliers, weather 
forecasts to airport stations, it is an- 
nounced, will go by teletype circuit 
once every six hours, instead of 
every four, thereby making possible 








To the Busin 









ess Executive: 





YOU AND YOUR BUSINESS are in the direct path of the many changes 
which are now taking place in national legislation. 


For more reasons than one, you are interested in the many orders, rulings and 
regulations of the various Administrative Agencies of the Government. 


You are interested also in the decisions and interpretations of the State and 
Federal Courts which are being handed down from day to day on the many per- 
plexing questions pertaining to such things as: 


1. Industrial Recovery 12. 
2. Federal Housing 

3. Agricultural Adjustment 13. 
4, Farm Mortgages 14, 
5. Corporate Reorganizations 15. 
6. Securities and Exchanges 16. 
7. Labor Relations 17. 
8. Unemployment 18. 
9. Internal Revenue 19. 
10. Public Works 20. 
11. Loans for Industry 21. 


Municipal Debt Readjust- 
ments 


Federal Reserve Banks 
National Banks 
Interstate Commerce 
Farm Credit 

Home Owners’ Loans 
Gold Reserves 

Alcohol Distribution 
Workmens Insurance 
Reconstruction Finance 


NO MATTER HOW FAST THE CHANGES COME, you can keep abreast of the ones 
that concern you, and can do so easily and economically through The United States Law 
Week. This weekly service gives you—clearly, accurately and quickly—complete infor- 


mation on all the new national laws. 


Write Today for a FREE Sample Copy 


The United States Law Week 


22nd and M Streets Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


DEAN DINWOODEY, 
Editor 


T. J. McBREEN, 
Business Manager 





' amore complete information service. | 





as the bonus. | ad 


The General then outlined five 
major proposals under considera- 
tion, as follows: 

The Patman Plan.—This plan pro- 
vides for immediate payment to vet- 
erans of the face amount of their 
adjusted service certificates now due 
in 1945. This payment would be 
made in United States notes printed 
for that specific purpose. 

In addition to reserves already set 
aside, the Patman Plan would call 
for expenditures of $2,200,000,000. 
Representative Patman claims that, 
because the money would be printed, 
no new taxes would be needed. 

Passed by the House of Represent- | 
atives, the Patman Plan was turned | 
down by the Senate committee. | 
VINSON PROPOSAL 

The Vinson Plan.—This also pro- | 
vides for immediate payment of 
what is now due in 1945. It does 
not, however, state how the money 
should be raised. This would be 
The 
Vinson Plan has the endorsement of 
the American Legion. 

Cost of the Vinson Plan as esti- 
mated by General Hines, would be 
$2,300,000,000, slightly higher than 
the Patman Plan because of cancel- 
lation of all interest on present 
bonus loans. 

Recommended by the Senate com- 
mittee was the immediate payment 
feature, though for a slightly smaller 
amount. 

The Tydings Plan.—This proposal 
would issue United States bonds in 
multiples of $50 to the veterans. The 
amount due each veteran would be 
the present value of his bonus. The 
amount due over the highest mul- 
tiple of $50 would be paid in cash. 
The bonds would bear 3 per cent in- 
terest and be payable in 1945. Vet- 
erans in need of cash could sell 
their bonds. 

This plan would cost the Govern- 
ment nothing extra. The small cash | 
payment would be made out of 
present reserves. 

The Gore Plan.—As outlined by 
the Veterans’ Administrator, Sena- 




















Do You Like 


The United States News? 
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Oucestion [[—why is Packard selling nearly half of all these fine cars? 


(\westions: 


CAN YOU ANSWER THEM ? 


Ouestion J—why are Americans buying more fine cars this year than last year? 





Answer J—People of means are 
discovering that, while small cars have 
unquestionably been greatly improved 
in the last few years, the big fine cars 
have, during the same period, made 
even greater strides. 


They are remembering that, in auto- 
mobiles as in everything else, true 
quality begins at the top, and that only 
a portion of this quality can ever be 
carried through to the small car. 
Finally, they are realizing that in 
automobiles there is no substitute 
for size—in safety, in comfort, or in 
distinction. 


[RF do, will you please hand this coupon to a friend of 


i? -_—- — SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION & = “7 








yours who may be interested in subscribing? 
Or better still, send us a list of people to whom you 
think we should mail a sample copy of The United States 
News, and we shall be glad to do so. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS, 
22nd and M Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Please send me The United States News for Eighteen 
weeks. Your introductory offer for new subscribers. 
you receive two extra issues, 


‘a Or []i will pay $1 when billed. 
twenty weeks in all.) 


NAMB. oc cccccee eoccecees 


£1 is enclosed. 
(If you send payment now, 


ADDRESS 


| 





Revelation without Obligation 


Right now, Packard dealers everywhere are offering you a 
special opportunity to learn why, during the last six months 
for which records are complete, 48 2% of all fine car buyers 
have purchased Packards Just call your Packard dealer and 


Answer [Ire answer to the 
second question is simple. 


People are buying carefully. They are 
investigating all fine cars—and com- 
paring them. And from this compar- 
ison they are learning that no other 
fine car offers the matchless perform- 
ance, the beauty of line and the 
priceless distinction of Packard. 


Moreover, they know that Packard has 
maintained its famous identifying lines 
for 30 years. And. so they know that, 
when they purchase a Packard, they 
are investing in beauty that is not 
only distinctive but enduring. 


tell him which Packard Revelation Ride you would like 


to take—the 


shorter Ride No, 1, or the all-day Ride No. 2. 


This invitation carries no obligation whatever. Packard 
makes it simply that you may discover, through thrilling first- 
hand experience, that the 1935 Packard is finer by far than 
any car ever built in America before. 


¢ 
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Ask the man who owns one... PAC KARD 


EIGHT- SUPER EIGHT-TWELVE 
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For Tenant Farmer .. . 





The Plan in Congress for Federal Loans 
For Farm Purchases, and Difficulties It 
May Encounter 





T° RAISE farm prices the Federal 
Government pays farmers hun- 

dreds of millions of doliars in re- 

turn for promises to plant less. 

Smaller planting, especially in cot- 
ton, means less need for tenants, 
for share-croppers, for farm labor- 
ers. 

Curtailed opportunities for work— 
because of fewer acres to cultivate 
and harvest—lead to Jarge rural 
relief rolls, now set officially at 800,- 
000 farm families, 300,000 of them in 
cotton States. 

To deal with that situation, Con- 
gress is being asked to provide a 
modified share-the-wealth plan un- 
der which Uncle Sam would lend a 
billion of his dollars so that some of 
these farmless farmers may possess 
a farm. 

Little public attention has been 
attracted to this latest plan for 
dealing with one important portion 
of the farm problem. Still it has 
occupied the Senate for days and 
now is in committee for further 
study before being reported back for 
action. 


FARM BREAK-DOWN 

What has led to this sudden de- 
mand for action on the subject of 
farm tenancy in the United States? 

The answer officials give is this: 

The depression brought with it a 
break-down of the farming system 
of the South. Under that system 
from the time of the Civil War un- 
til the collapse of cotton prices after 
1929, there existed a unique land- 
lord-tenant plan that was the real 
basis of cotton growing. 

Tenants and share-croppers, who 
were a scale lower in the economic 
system, were financed by landlords, 
and as official reports of the De- 
partment. of Agriculture set out, 
were seldom. able to work out of 
debt. They were tied to the soil by 
financial obligations, but the system 
was such that, according to Dr. L. 
C. Gray of the Department of Agri- 
culture, few tenants or share-crop- 
pers ever were able to become 
owners 

Then came the AAA cotton cur- 
tailment program. First 25 per cent 
of the cotton acres, then 40 per cent 
and now 35 per cent, were taken 
out of cultivation. With fewer acres 
there was less need for tenants or 
other farm workers. Government 
contracts called for an agreement by 
landowners to maintain the same 
general number of workers that they 
maintained in the past. But reports 
tell of widespread violation. 

Thousands of one-time farm 
workers in the South, (some esti- 
mates run as high as 200,000) found 
themselves without opportunity to 
work. Figures offered by the FERA 
show 300,000 farm families in the 
cotton states now on relief rolls, as 
compared with 300,000 in the 
drought states and 200,000 in all the 
other states. 


WIDESPREAD IDLENESS 

Crop curtailment, just like the 
closing of an industrial plant, led to 
widespread unemployment. But in- 
stead of city workers losing jobs 
farmers were losing jobs. 

This factor, coupled with studies 
of the Government showing that 45 
per cent of all farmers in the United 
Staves now are tenants rather than 
owners, led to the present move in 
Congress to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment branch out into a new field. 

Dr. Calvin B. Hoover, at present 
Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA and 
former economic advisor to it, made 
a study of the tenant situation in 
the cotton states. He concluded 
that landlords had been “induced 
to sign the cotton contracts by an 
inducement obtained at the expense 
of the share-tenant and share-crop- 
per.” 

Then he said: 

“The standard of living which re- 
sults from a situation in which an 
entire family depends for its income 
on half of the product of some 15 
acres of cotton cannot be corrected 
by the present program of acreage 
reduction. The program never was 
intended to do so, of course. 

“It is plainly the duty of the AAA, 
however, to spare no effort in pre- 
venting the unequal distribution of 
the advantages of the acreage re- 
duction program, and particularly to 
prevent the operation of that pro- 
gram from making the situation of 
any class of producers worse.” 

THE LEGISLATIVE PLAN 

Dr. Gray amplified Dr. Hoover’s 
comment in testifying before a Con- 
gress committee; with the fol- 
lowing observation: 

“It is a sufficient commentary on 
the plantation system in the South 
that during the nearly three gener- 
ations that have elapsed since the 
Civil War, tenants and croppers in 
the South have never been able to 
accumulate enough capital to live 
from one year to the next while 
making a crop.” 

At that point Congress prepared 
to move into the picture. What was 

the plan offered by it? 





First, there would be created a 
Farmers’ Home Corporaticn. 

Next, this corporation would be 
armed with authority to sell $50,- 
000,000 worth of stock to the United 
States Treasury and to issue $1,000,- 
000,000 of Government guaranteed 
bonds to carry out its purposes 

Then the corporation would buy 
land. This land, in turn, would be 
sold to share-croppers farm 
tenants on easy terms. The sale 
would involve a small down pay- 
ment, and an agreement to pay out 
over a period up to 60 years, with 
interest rates around 3 per cent. 


OBJECT OF PLAN 

The object? To make land-own- 
ers out of tenants. To give farm 
renters all over the country an op- 
portunity to acquire property of 
their own. 

But a multitude of questions im- 
mediately arose in the Senate when 
consideration of the plan got under 
way. 

How could tenants be expected to 
pay out on an ownership basis when 
farm owners were not able to get 
along? How much land should go 
to each buyer? Who should be eli- 
gible for the Government 
With $1,099,000,000 available 


and 


loans? 
there 


Title to the Lande He Tills 


| 


would be money enough to provide 
only $2,000 to 500,000 ambitious bor- 
rowers. That scarcely would meet 
the problem when 3,000,000 tenants 
are found in the present farming 
population, and when much more 
than $2,000 would be needed to pro- 
vide land, buildings, equipment and 
livestock for a farm 

Questions of that sort led the 
Senate to send the whole plan back 
to committee for further study. 


SOUTH iN WORST FIX 

However, Henry A. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, has endorsed 
the plan for a Federal program to 
build up land ownership. Adminis- 
tration leaders in the Senate were 
guiding the plan through that body. 
Sentiment expressed in the Senate 
was largely favorable to some move 
in the direction of help to this class 
of the farm population 

Admittedly the most acute prob- 


lem was in the South, where Sena- 


tor Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
said revolutionary forces were at 
work. In the northern farm belt, 
many tenants work out of tenantry 
into the ownership group. Also, 
they rank with owners in social and 
economic standing. The southern 
problem is different. 

Said Mr. Gray to 
committee: 

“The tenant problem has its most 
serious manifestation in the South, | 
where in 1930 there were 1,790,783 
families working as tenants or crop- | 
pers. This is not merely a Negro 
problem, as many people think, for 
more than a million of these fam- 
ilics were whites and between 1920 
and 1930 the white tenants increased 
by 200,000 while the Negro tenant 
families decreased by 4,000.” 


the Congress 





FARM: 


S THERE REALLY any 

for the South to worry over the 
possibility that foreign growers 
might take away the market abroad 
for American cotton? 

The answer to that question is im- 
portant, as about eight million 
Americans are dependent for their 
livelihood on growing cotton for ex- 
port and on exporting that cotton. 

Past answers given by Govern- 
ment officials largely have been in 
the negative. They considered that 
this country had a corner on most of 
the good cotton land, labor and cli- 
mate, while competitors were up 
against factors that would prevent 
them from grabbing markets. 

Now, however, an official study 
is reported to have developed an en- 
tirely different conclusion. This is 
a study of foreign competition in 
cotton made by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. It has been 
completed, but has not been an- 
nounced pending possible alteration. 

This study, according to reliable 
information, points out increases in 
acreage abroad and potential in- 
creases in production that offer a 
real threat to the American pro- 
ducer, if present prices prevail. 

Brazil is a huge potential grower, ! 
and Argentina figures prominently. 
Even Russia is not to be counted 
out, this survey finds. There is said | 
to be warning in the figures that 


reason 


American growers must compete on 


price or face the loss of much of 
their market. 

Added to that study, which is to 
be considered by the President’s | 


Need to Compete With Foreign Growers 


On Price Basis—Problem of Aid to 
Textile Industry 


Cabinet committee now investigat- 
ing the entire cotton problem, are 
other developments that attract at- 
tention to what has become an is- 
suc of growing importance. 

One of these developments is a re- 
ported overture from the Japanese 
government to the Brazilian govern- 
ment seeking to lease for five years 
a huge acreage of Brazilian land. 
The Japanese planned to send large 
numbers of workers to Brazil to open 
this land for cotton growing. 

Another is the continued evidence 
that foreign buyers are preferring 
to use their dollars to purchase 
American industrial products rather 
than American cotton. The reason 
is that they feel they are getting 
more for their money, while able to 
get cotton more cheaply in other 
markets. 

x * * 


THE COTTON PROCESSING TAX 


ATTLE of cotton textile interests 
against processing taxes on cot- 
ton continues to sizzle. 

To meet the issue drawn, Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
has suggested that farmers might 
be willing to trade a reduction or 
elimination of processing taxes on 
farm commodities in return for a 


reduction of tariff rates on indus- 
trial products. 

But in Congress, members are 
crying out against importation of 
cotton goods over the present tariff 
wall. They argue that American 
workers are being driven from their 
jobs by importations of cotton goods 
made by lower paid foreign workers 
Their demand is for a higher tariff 
and an end to importations. 

How to satisfy the demand for 
nationalism at home, with a need 
for large scale exports of American 
farm products abroad, is a problem 
that has officials here baffled. They 
see no way out of the dilemma of- 
fered by the need to export com- 
modities, like cotton, and the de- 
mand to keep out goods of foreign 


buyers, sent in payment for the 
commodities they buy 
x * * 


STRONG OR WEAK AAA? 
YHE HARD BACK-OF-THE- 
SCENES BATTLE waged over 
proposed amendm*nts to the Agri- 


cultural Adjustment Act, for the 
time being has ended in a tie 
The AAA has favorable report 


from both the Senate and the House 
committees on agriculture. But in 
each instance the bills lack some of 
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COTTON TRADE DILEMMA _ 


the teeth asked by government of- 
ficials 

The food processing industry has 
argued that the powers sought by 
the AAA would place hundreds oi 
thousands of business men and mil- 
lions of farmers at the mercy of of- 
ficial whims. In battling against 
the amendments, these business or- 
ganizations pointed te the power of 
the Government to license their 
business as the power of life and 
death over them. 

To meet those objections part way, 
the Congressiona' ccmmittees have 
specifically exempted retailers from 
licenses under the Jaw, and they also 
have refused to grani power to the 
AAA to fix quotas for farmers, when 
two-thirds of the growers of a com- 
modity favor that policy. 

But there remained in the bills 
now going to the twc houses, pro- 
visions that strengthen the power of 
the government to license processors 
of farm commodities and to inspect 
their books 

There also remained broader gov- 
ernment powers to operate produc- 
tion control programs. 

A fight now will be waged on the 
floor of the Senate and the House, 
if these measures come to a vote. 
They may be caught in the legis- 
lative jam that even now is develop- 
ing in Congress. 

If passed, however, the way will 
be opened for broad changes in the 
New Deal farm program. Officials 
are preparing to break down the 
rigid national production control 
programs into regicnal programs, 
more elastic in nature. 














tions you can see a merry twinkle in their eyes. It’s 


the smile of pleasant anticipation, for they know 








Drive Away Smili 


When motorists “fill up” at Esso dealers and sta- 


that fun lies ahead. 


They’re happy motorists .. carefree adventurers 
.. even though their travels take them no more 
than a few miles from home. For with Aerotype 
Esso or Essolene in the tank to give their cars pep 
and power .. Essolube to keep their motors run- 


ning free and smooth..and Esso station service 


oil at regular price... ATLAS tires, batteries and accessories—sponsored by the world’s leading petroleum organization. Free 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW 








they have to “fill up” again. 


air.. free water.. free windshield cleaning .. Neat rest rooms.. Road maps and touring information yours for the asking. 


ng.. Fan's Ahead! 


always conveniently at hand .. every ride is a lark 
-.@ gay adventure... wherever they chance to go. 
And it’s surprising how far they can travel before 


If you’ve been using fuel other than Aerotype 
Esso or Essolene.. or oil other than Essolube.. 
change over today. Try just one complete filling 
and we're sure you'll agree that you’ve been miss- 
ing a lot... that you’ve never before known the 


true meaning of “Happy Motoring.” 


ESSO MARKETERS 


RECOMMENDED FOR Happy Motoring! « - Aerotype ESSO—the recognized leader among premium fuels .. 


ESSOLENE—guarantees smoother performance than any other regular-price gasoline..ESSOLUBE—the premium quality 












THE SIGN OF Happy Motoring! 


Wherever you see an ESSO sign you'll find a cheery 
welcome and a helping hand. Displayed by ESSO 
dealers and stations .. 30,000 strong... from Maine 


to Louisiana..it identifies the products and ser- 


vices of the world’s leading petroleum company. 


Copr. 1935, Esso, Inc 
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Money: Is the Administration Adopting 


A Share-the-wealth Tendency? + + + 





Taxation, Credit Control and Silver Buy- 
ing. With AAA and NRA Seen as Form 
Of Property Redistribution 





AN OFFICIAL New Deal share-the- | tates. That would put a sharp check 
~" wealth program is assuming to the permanancy of huge fortunes 


more definite form. It is being out- What about credit control? Con- 
2 gress has been asked to endow the 


lined in suggested legislation and Federal Reserve Boara with power to 
In executive actions. control the flow of credit into busi- 

Taxation, credit control, silver | ness as a means of stabilizing “pro- 
buying now fit in with the already | quction, trade, prices and employ- 
functioning plans of NRA and of | ment.” Use of that power could 
processing taxes in AAA, to shift | check wealth accumulatiou, force a 
wealth around on a changed basis. | realignment of income. 


What about taxation? Henry What about silver buying? On 
Morgenthau Jr., Secretary of the | orders of Congress, President Roose- 
Treasury, proposes that if new rev- | velt is using the money of the peo- 


enue is needed it should come first | ple of this country to boom the 
from a new tax on inheritances. | world price of silver. This silver, 
At present the Government taxes | in turn, is going into the Treasury 
estates. Now it is proposed that it , as backing for currency, thus dilut- 
tax, as income, the individual in- ing the nation’s money. American 
heritances resulting from those es- dollars in tufn are flowing abroad 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 

Commos Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 103 of 60 cents per share, parable | | 
May 15, 1985, to stockholders of record April 20, 1935. | | 
$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 111 of $1.50 per share, payable | 
April 15,1985, to stockholders of record March $0, 1935. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
the initial dividend. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


| Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and lividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended March 31. 1935 


Gross Orznatrne Revence 245,268,954.16 
Drovcr: 
rs Operating Expenses . . . 919.665,225.22 
ee esa a ee Oe 6,168, 928.54 
Depreciation osee es GpRR,6500 
Total .. al oe $2.415.689.77 
i Net OrrrnatinG Revence...... 2s 212.853.514.389 
a ee ee ae er 343,605.80 | 
Pe bas oe ee es ‘ : #15,196,018.19 
Deoucr: 
ae ee ee 84,960,518.41 
Other Interest . wii 26,546.21 
Amortization of Bond Discount 
and Expense . 276,118.47 
Total . R - . 85,262,978.09 
| | Less Interest Charged to 
H Construction. ...... $1,087.14 5,281 ,890.95 
Net lxcome Bevons Drv penne oo 2 7,965.027 24 
Divioenns oF Scesrpi aries: 
f Preferred Stock . . 81, 525,658.47 
| Common Stock— Minority 
| Interest . ; . 145.00 
Total re re 1,525,828.47 
| RrmatnogR—ApPLicaBLe TO Paciric LiaaTina 
| CogPoRATION . ... ee re a ie 8% 6,459,203.77 
Diviwenps ON Prerveraep Stoce . 1,179,990.00 
i Rematnpem—Are.icaB.e TO Common Stock. 8 5,259,218.77 
Divipenps on Common Stoce . 2... 1 4,584,598.35 
Remarvwsn To Sumetva . . . ww ww ws = 674,615.42 
Amount Per Share Applicable to Common Stock . $3.27 


| 
' 
| PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 48¢ CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
( 
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to enrich foreign speculators and 
the silver hoarders of the world. 
The effect is to share American 
wealth with the silver owners of the 
rest of the world 
~*~ * * 

THE SILVER PROBLEM 

YOINGS-ON in silver are getting 

increased official attention, and 

are becoming increasingly mysteri- 
ous 

Newspaper men at the Treasury 
went home on the evening of April 
24 with assurances that the price 
of that metal would remain at 71.11 
cents an ounce 

Hardly had they told their papers 
that no change would be made when 
an announcement came out of the 
Government that the price was 
boosted to 77.57 cents an ounce. 

And with that the race of silver 
prices toward $1.29 an ounce went 
forward 

Speculators the world over en- 
joyed a sure thing. They had an 
order from the Congress of the 
United States, directing the Presi- 
dent to keep on using American dol- 
Jars to buy silver until one of two 
things happened: 

1.—Either the amount of silver 
held by the Treasury, valued at 
$1.29 an ounce, reached an amount 
equal to one-third of the value of 
the eight billion dollars’ worth of 
gold held there, or, 

2.—The worla price of silver 
reached $1.29 an ounce 

Since the supply of silver in the 
Treasury was far from an amount 
that could equal one-third of the 
value of the gold, then the mandate 
called for continued buying. 

But, with world holders of sil- 
ver thus given notice that good 
American dollars would continue to 
be paid out until the price reached 
$1.29. why sell much before that 
level? 

The result has been that as fast 
as the Treasury raiged its price 
world markets jumped up to meet it 

~* * 


WHO GETS THE PROFITS? 

Then who profits? 

1.—Silver mine owners within the 
United States profit. There are re- 
ported to be eight of these big own- 
ers. Banks and individuals holding 
stock in these companies also profit. 

2.—Mexico profits. With big sil- 
ver mines and large holdings of sil- 
ver, the use of American dollars to 
boost prices means new wealth for 
that nation 

3.—India profits Much of the 
silver of the world is held by the 
people of that area. Their silver is 
being held until the British advisers 
decide that the time is ripe to dump. 
Then when they dump American 
dollars will be paid, adding riches. 

4—Foreign speculators profit. 
Each time the United States marks 
up the price, they get richer in 
American dollars 

x~ * * 


AND WHO LOSES? 

And who loses? 

1—China loses. Because she has 
been on the silver standard, China 
undergoes deflation as silver prices 
go up, just as the United States 




















$12,000,000 


Due May 1, 1960. 





Interest payable May 1 and November 1 





Temperary bonds, exchangeable for defiitive bonds when read: 


te list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 


New York, April 20, 1935 





This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is not an offer to sell these bonds 
All these bonds have been sold by the undersigned to registered security dealers and others 


The Monongahela Railway Company 


First Mortgage 4% Bonds, Series *A”’ 


TO BE UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED BY ENDORSEMENT AS TO 
BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, JOINTLY AND SEVERALLY 
BY THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
AND THE PITTSBURGH AND LAKE ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Coupen bonds in $1,000 denomination, registerable as to principal, or 
in authorized denominations: coupon bonds and registered bonds to be 
interchangeable under the provisions of the mortgage. 


The issue and guaranty of the abave bonds and their sale to the undevsagned are 
| approval af the Interstate Commerce Commision and all lega proceeding 
the tssuance and sale thereef are subject to the approval of counsel for the undersigned 


Copies of the circular dated April 25, 1935, describing these bonds and giving intormation 
' regarding the Company may be obtained from the undersigned on request i 


OFFERING PRICE 1011,.% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE 
OF DELIVERY, TO YIELD OVER 3.90% TO MATURITY. 


delivered in the first instance. The Company has agreed to make application in due course 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Vv registered bonds 


cubtect tn the 
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Scope of the Effects 
Of Deposit Insurance 


Prevention of Bank Collapses 
Claimed by Mr. Crowley 


O UNINSURED bank deposits | 

benefit from deposit insurance? | 
Leo T. Crowiey, Chairman of the | 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, thinks they do. 

Testifying at the opening hearing 
on the banking bill before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee, Mr. Crowley said 
deposit insurance prevents a bank- 
ing collapse from getting started 

This added stability, he claimed, 
benefits all deposits, whether insured 
or not 

Therefore, he reasons, all deposits 
should be made to bear the costs. 

While not asking that all insured 
banks join the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Mr. Crowley wants more con- 
tro. over the admission of new 
banks into the sysiem. This he be- 
lieves necessary to prevent too many 
banks from being started in some 
localities. 

The FDIC, Mr. Crowley thinks, 
should have, also, the power to re- 
view all mergers and reorganiza- 
tions. Otherwise, he says, appli- 
cants once turned down could com- 
bine with banks now members of the 
system. 





underwent deflation when on the 
gold standard and gold became 
more expensive. Just as the United 
States left the gold standard, China 
now is planning to leave the silver 
standard, according to reports. 

2.—The mass of the people of the 
United States may lose. How? One 
school of thought says that by 
having the value of our currency 
lowered and its metal backing di- 
luted, an inflationary rise in prices 
may develop which normally means 
that wage earners suffer because 
their incomes go up more slowly 
than prices 





* * * 

TAXING PLANS BROADEN 
‘HE part taxation plays in wealth 

distribution is getting increased 
attention Senator Huey Long 
‘Dem.', of Louisiana, proposes in 
his wealth-sharing plan to tax all 
wealth—rather than just the in- 
come from wealth—on a graduated 
basis 

For many years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taxed wealth when it 
levied taxes on estates. But those 
graduated taxes applied only to es- 
tates the owners of which had died. 
The result of Senator Long’s tax 
would be much the same as that 
obtained by Federal estate taxes if 
everyone with a big estate died at 
the same time. 








A TOWER OF STRENGTH 











Banking for American Foreign Trade 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVE. AT 42ND ST. * 57TH ST. AT MADISON AVE * LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


























Now, though, the Government is > 
proposing to broaden its inheritance 
taxes. The plan propounded by the 
Secretary of the Treasury called for 
taxes to be paid by those receiving 
an inheritance as well as by the es- 
tate of the former owner. There 
would be a tax coming and one 
going. 

Many complications grow out of a 
proposal of that kind and they now 
are under study. The first plan was 
to have regular income tax rates 
apply to inheritance taxes, consid- 
ering an inheritance the same as an 
individual income for the year in 
which it was received. But that 
would have hit all recipients alike 
and the Treasury feels that some 
should be treated more leniently 
than others. | 

~ we 


FUTURE OF BANKING 

‘THE Senate confirmed, without 
debate or question, the appoint- 

ment of Marriner S. Eccles to be 

Governor of the Federal Reserve 

Board. 

That lends added importance to 
Mr. Eccles’ views on banking, which 
now have found expression in a sec- 
tion inserted in the Omnibus Bank- 
ing Bill now before the House of 
Representatives. 

This section sets out that it is 
the duty of the Federal Reserve 
Board to use its power over credit | 
to maintain business stability and 
to mitigate “unstabilizing fluctua- 
tions in the general level of pro- 
duction, trade, prices and employ- 
ment, so far as may be possible 
within the scope of monetary ac- 
tion and credit administration.” 

















Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 




























I. the wisely- 
stocked pantry the 
husband of the thrifty 
housewife finds these 
well-known, wholesome 
and pure products made 
from American Corn. 
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O. the shelves 
of the wisely-managed 
store, the wife of the 
successful grocer ob- 
serves these same staple, 
consistently advertised 
brands. Fresh stocks al- 
ways, because they 
never linger long enough 
to warm the shelves. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be eniightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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ADIO broadcasting is the most powerful means of 
instantaneous communication the world has ever 
known. 

As such it has become the tool of dictators in 
Europe and it bids fair to become in America the weapon 
by which free government may be destroyed. 

For this reason it is pertinent to examine without 
gloves the sorry state into which radio broadcasting 
in the United States has fallen as a result of government 
intimidation, on the one hand, and abject surrender on 
the other by the broadcasting companies themselves. 

To understand the problem and many of its implications 
it is necessary merely to point out that every radio station 
is licensed with a permit which may or may not be renewed 
every six months according as a Federal commission of 
political appointees may decide what is meant by five 
words in the Radio Act, namely, “public interest, conven- 
ience or necessity.” 

Does a broadcasting station satisfy the whims of a fed- 
eral tribunal? If so, it keeps its license. Does it become 
the coveted object of some rival interest in a given com- 
munity with the proper amount of political pull and in- 
fluence at Washington? It then loses its license or its 
“clear channel” to one of the competing beneficiaries of 
this rule of special privilege. 

The National Broadcasting Company owns or operates 
15 broadcasting stations. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System has eight. All these are key stations. To lose them 
would mean a serious financial loss and possibly a 
breakup of whole chains or networks. 
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It is important, indeed it is 

LIMITATIONS vital, for the NBC and the CBS 

ON CRITICAL to remain on terms of almost ex- 

cessive friendliness with the party 

BROADCASTS in power in Washington, and to 

some extent with the minority party because some day 
the minority may become the majority. 

The whole concept of the broadcasting companies as to 
their obligation is political. Their policies are made 
with an eye to the political damage that might ensue or 
the political benefit that might accrue. 

Hence there is a rule that no speaker may appear on 
their networks for a regular series of broadcasts if his ad- 
dresses are in any way critical of the national administra- 
tion at Washington. Almost the first question asked by 
the director of programs about a projected program on 
public affairs is: “Will it be anti-Administration?” 

Faced with the problem of presenting views on contro- 
versial issues, both broadcasting systems give the bulk 
of their time in this field to addresses by the politicians in 
Congress or in the executive agencies. 

Members of the Senate and House can have the 
privileges of the air right along but private individuals 
are permitted occasional speeches and then only when 
presented under the auspices of the so-called national 
pressure groups or of educational organizations which, 
too, might be presumed to have a nuisance value from a 
political standpoint. 

The educators of the country, for instance, have been 
clamoring for 15 per cent of the wave lengths. This is im- 
practical. Still it is recognized that educators have in- 
direct influence at —a 

Efforts, therefore, are con- 
stantly made by the broadcasting 
companies to placate the educa- 
tors. Unfortunately the educators 
aren't always interested in the 


CHAINS FEAR 
REPRISALS BY 
POLITICIANS 


technique of producing attractive programs from the view- 
point of the listener and are still thinking in terms of dull, 
high-brow discussions which the average man looks on 
as a waste of valuable time. 

But the basic idea of the broadcasting companies is to 
avoid political reprisals. They give their facilities gener- 
ously to the politicians on the theory that this is their 
main obligation to the public and that it will be the 
best means of protecting themselves against arbitrary ac- 
tion by the Federal Communications Commission. 

Thus while non-political persons who wish to make 
criticisms of the Administration are barred from repeated 
or regular appearances on the radio, the chairman of the 
Democratic National committee who is also Postmaster 
General appeared 22 times over the NEC stations in 1934 

iy nothing of his broadcasts on the Columbia System 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 








Political Control of the Radio Has Made eniiinidiins a Tool of the 
The Party in Power—Licensing Feature of Present Law Has Proved a Demoralizing 
Influence and a Menace to Free Expression of Opinion 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The NBC in a formal report announced last December 
that the Cabinet had had 78 periods in 1934 and that the 
assistant secretaries had an additional 34 addresses, the 
emergency agency heads 21 and Mr. Roosevelt had the 
radio 23 times thus making a total of 156 times for the 
party in control of the executive branch of the government 
during 1934. 

Now if we take the statistics on members of Congress 
we find there was a total of 308 addresses for both parties 
and for both houses. While the figures do not indicate 
what proportion were Democrats and what were Republi- 
cans or the length of time each speaker had, we may as- 
sume that the NBC divided the number equally so that 
154 appearances were Republican and 154 were Demo- 
cratic. v 

If we add the 154 congressional 


BIG ADVANTAGE pb oadcast periods which the 
LIES WITH THE Democrats were given to the 156 
PARTY IN POWER ™™®S the Democrats in the ex- 


ecutive branch of the govern- 
ment had the privileges of the air we find the score is 310 
to 154 in favor of the administration in power—more than 
twice as many. 

The usual answer made by spokesmen of both broad- 
casting systems—for their policies and their statistics are 
very much alike—is that when the Republicans were in 
power the allotment of time was in their favor. 

The fundamental fallacy is in assuming that a minority 
in Congress always represents or reflects the intelligent 
or constructive opposition in America to the economic 
policies of the administration in power or that we can 
have free institutions when government-issued propa- 
ganda is not checked or challenged in specific terms on 
the radio immediately after it is broadcast or within the 
same 24 hours as is the case in newspapers. 

There have been published in the newspapers plenty of 
statements and interviews with prominent persons on 
current problems which the broadcasting companies could 
have presented had they dared. They cannot convincingly 
They could have set aside time for a 
limited amount of opposition. They could have trans- 
mitted criticism if they so desired. But the bugaboo of 
a Federal Communications Commission prevented them 
from being alertly or aggressively impartial. 


plead lack of space. 


Under the present law, the 


INTIMIDATION Commission is supposed to fol- 
AS A WEAPON iow “an equitable distribution” of 
IN LICENSING wave lengths. The quota system 


by States has been applied. There 
is nothing, however, in the law to prevent the Commission 
from reallocating all wave lengths on a county basis or 
from using the political gerrymander idea in any other 
form to exclude stations which fall under the ban for one 
reason or another. 

The record of licenses not renewed will show some 
cases, of course, in which defamatory language has been 
used on a radio station repeatedly and hence the license 
has been withheld. But there are other instances in which 
licenses have not been renewed on technical grounds 
more or less related to the political pressure of the other 
fellow who wanted a license or a share of the precious 
wave length. 

When a governmental commission has the power of 
life and death over a radio station or a network, it is nat- 
ural that intimidation should develop in most insidious 
forms. 
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The broadcasting companies 


MANY SPEECHES vehemently deny any prejudice or 
OF OPPOSITION any favoritism toward the pres- 
WERE ON RECORDS" Administration. They argue 


that they have been willing to of- 
fer their facilities to the “opposition” any time but that 
for many months the Republicans were tonguc-tied and, 
of course, didn’t want to say anything against the Roose- 
velt Administration, 

This is rather surprising in view of the many speeches 
in the “Congressional Record” and in the press in 1933 
and 1934 taking issue with many aspects of Administra- 
tion policy. 

It would have been very helpful on this point if the 
broadeastine had reduced to writine their 
proffer of radio time and had made it a matter of record 
ship of the House and Senate, he- 


companies 


with the entire member 
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cause there are Republicans who say they did not know 
until quite recently that radio facilities had presumably 
been available to them at all times. 

Within the last few weeks both the broadcasting 
systems have set up an hour a week for Congressional 
opinion and have begun to rotate the requests for space 
on the air, but this does not erase the fact that oppo- 
sition to the Administration on the radio has been effec- 
tively diffused, if not squelched, by the simple method of 
now and then putting a few Republicans on the radio to 
keep up appearances of non-partisanship. 

Constructive criticism is the foundation of free gov- 
ernment. The American press throughout our history 
has been the defender of American constitutionalism and 
American principles of fair play. The newspapers have 
not shown any hesitancy to publish material regularly 
which pointed out the unsoundness of certain of the Ad- 
ministration’s economic policies. 

This was because they could assert themselves under 
the protection of the freedom-of-the-press clause of the 
federal Constitution. They fought against being licensed 
under the NRA when they saw what was happening to 
radio broadcasting. The radio has the same constitu- 
tional protection if the broadcasting stations will ac- 
quire the same courage to assert their rights. 


v 


The analogy of the press to the 
radio is important. Free speech 
and free press go together. They 
are the bulwarks of our liberty. 
They must protect us against dic- 


INDISPENSABLE 
BULWARKS OF 
CUR LIBERTY 


tatorship and despotism. 

The newspapers open their news columns to anybody 
with interesting material and their advertising columns to 
anybody who wishes to buy space for the presentation of 
a controversial viewpoint or for the sale of merchandise. 

The broadcasting companies, however, permit the pur- 
chase of time to sell laxatives but not to present ideas on 
public affairs. Their objection is ostensibly to “propa- 
ganda”. But the effect of their rule is to deprive investors 
and owners of properties of an opportunity to obtain 
ample radio time to protect their investments from spolia- 
tion by political racketeers and demagogues. The broad- 
casting companies overlook the fact that they are not only 
refusing facilities to businesses affected by destructive 
legislation but they are furnishing free time on the air reg- 
ularly and in abundance to the wrecking crews in govern- 
ment who are undermining our whole economic system. 
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All this is because the licensing 


SHOULD EXTEND system is a cancer which eats into 
LICENSES TO the judgment of the broadcasting 
THREE YEARS companies and the stations. 


The President of the United 
States appoints the members of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. He can remove them at will without 
cause. Nevertheless, to free itself from suspicion of White 
House domination, the Commission ought to issue licenses 
for three years instead of six months. This can be done by 
the Commission under the present law whenever it wishes 
to exercise that discretion. 

The power of intimidation, of course, will not be com- 
pletely removed until the Congress specifies in the law 
the exact technical’ grounds on which licenses may not be 
renewed and also makes the facts as well as the decisions 
reviewable by Federal courts. 

This is the great crusade which radio has ahead of it. 
And the press should enlist in it with a spirit of patriotic 
comradeship. 

For while control of the radio may be thought by the 
present Administration to be essential to the perpetuation 
of a party in power, it will lead ultimately to a public re- 
action. ‘Freedom of the air’ may, indeed, become some 
day an issue at the polls. 

If the truth is suppressed a free people cannot exer- 
cise their independent judgment. 

A radio broadcasting situation, untrammeled by federal 
bureaucracy, is the biggest single need of America in its 
hour of crisis. 
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The sooner the American people realize the perils in 
the present political domination of broadcasting the 
quicker will America be saved from the most dangerous 
form of exploitation it has ever faced—exploitation by the 


politicians. 
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